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THE WEEK, 


THE suggestion offered in these notes last week 
has been confirmed by the only important news 
received (so far) in this. Dalmanutha was a rearguard 
action fought at a considerable distance from the 
enemy’s base of supply, and the little affair at Bergendal 
was the tail end of this rearguard action, the Johannes- 
burg contingent concerned in it being the last knot of 
men left to hold the last of the positions. Why Lord 
Roberts did not not make a general action of it, why he 
allowed the whole of Botha’s little force to beat an 
orderly retreat is one of the many mysteries of this war. 
Certainly the correspondents, with their pitiful attempt 
to magnify a battalion-engagement into a pitched battle, 
do not help us to solve it. Meanwhile Buller has 
followed up the Boers in the usual fashion—that is, he 
has given them time to remove all their artillery, to 
place the heavier pieces in position upon high mountains 
and to choose their own ground. As a natural conse- 
quence of this delay he has met with a nasty check and 
has been “held up” for between four and five days in 
the valley of the Crocodile River, his camp being pitched 
north of that stream. 


Ir would seem that Buller attempted an attack 
upon September 2nd, but found the Boer artillery fire 
too strong to permit of his continuing it successfully. 
He therefore retired, and was joined next day by a 
mounted corps of irregulars and a battery of the 
R.H.A., who had been cut off for twenty-four hours on 
his right. Their casualties (as is usually the case in a 
long-range bombardment) were slight. There is no 
need to exaggerate the importance of this check, 
though the General in command has some sentences on 
the splendid behaviour of the troops, which the analogy 
of past actions tempts us to regard as ominous, and 
though Lord Roberts has hurried up reinforcements to 
Buller’s large force. Unless the country is very different 
from what it is represented to be it ought to be possible 
to outflank the enemy’s position both upon the east and 
west, a task upon which two cavalry forces are at 
present engaged. But the fact that a force so enor- 
mously superior in number, and accompanied by eighty 
guns, should have failed to attack the position above 
Badfontein is sufficient evidence of the resistance that 
we must expect now that the Boers have us in the 
mountains. 


Ar the risk of saying a very unpopular thing, we 
would insist, in connection with this failure, upon a point 
of supreme importance. The Press is for ever talking 
in a complacent way about the “superior mobility” of 
the Boers, as though that superior mobility were part of 
the order of nature. The truth is not that the Boers 
are especially mobile, but that our forces, from a 
gradual decline in the training of the private soldier, 
have sunk to a standard of mobility that would not be 
tolerated in any other army. The position in which 
Buller now finds himself arrested is barely twenty miles 
north of the railway. The action at Dalmanutha took 


place on the 27th of August, a Monday. On the following 
Saturday our forces, with an enemy retreating before 
them whom it was all-important to catch, and that 
enemy dragging with them at least four ninety-six 
pounders, and perhaps thirty field guns, had covered this 
considerable distance and camped north of the Crocodile 
River. It may be presumed that the Boer heavy 
artillery started north in the afternoon of Monday. They 
should—by the most generous allowance—have been 
able, with anything of a road, to get their guns north of 
the Crocodile before noon on Tuesday. Four days after- 
wards our troops appeared. 


It is impossible to place too little confidence in the 
correspondents at the front in these operations of the 
Eastern Transvaal, and no papers are more to blame in 
misleading public opinion in this respect than the group 
of Rhodesian papers in London. What possible service 
can be rendered to the financiers of Johannesburg or to 
the London Stock Market by these imbecile reports it 
would be difficult to discover, and we can only conjecture 
that there exists a certain state of mind in which things 
do not appear as they are. But that state of mind is the 
forerunner of illusions, and whoever creates illusions 
as to our military condition at this crisis in our history is 
doing the country a very bad turn. The artillery duel 
that ended in the Boers’ retreat and the capture of a 
small gun, a three days’ action where the casualties were 
infinitesimal, becomes a great victory in spite of the tone 
of Lord Roberts’ despatch. The Boers, whom we never 
got near, save at one point where a company or so were 
working a belated pom-pom, “offered more resistance 
than they have done since Pieter’s Hill.” Botha (who 
was at that moment retreating in good order and at his 
ease) “is reported to have said that he was running 
away out of shame.” This kind of thing will end by 
destroying the value of our military information and 
creating an utterly false public opinion not only in this 
war (where it matters little), but (where it will be all- 
important) in the early stages of whatever really great 
campaign may await us in the future. 


THE attack on Ladybrand and the splendid defence 
made by the handful of men under Major White adds a 
picturesque note to the monotony and lack of event in 
the general operations of the north-east. That such an 
attack could be made at all speaks volumes for the Chief 
of the Staff and the General in command of the communi- 
cations, but we fancy that the very obvious conclusions to 
be drawn from it will not bear, in the eyes of the public, the 
same interest as that attaching to the heroic action of the 
little garrison who, from no fault of their own, found 
themselves driven from the town and compelled to 
undergo a bombardment for three days. The phrase 
“ Siege of Ladybrand” that has appeared in the papers 
is inaccurate. Ladybrand possesses no defences and 
could not be besieged ; moreover the Boers occupied it 
and have retired with whatever stores it may have con- 
tained. The “siege” was the cooping up of our little 
force of barely more than a company of men in their 
entrenchments and caves at the foot of the mountain 
that overlooks the town. They made a magnificent 
defence and one for which we should be especially 
grateful in such a war as this, wherethe surprise of small 
bodies of our troops has been a recurrent feature, 
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THE war in South Africa has left us with few friends 
in Europe, but it has regained for us the respect of the 
“damned Assassin,’”’ whose welcome congratulations on 
the fall of Pretoria are still fresh in our memory. This 
is why, we suppose, our fleet was illumined in celebra- 
tion of his Jubilee. The Sultan’s twenty-five years of 
rule have not been uneventful. He has lost Bulgaria, 
Bosnia, and Herzegovina in spite of Beaconsfield, and 
he has lost Crete in spite of the German Emperor. As 
long as Mr. Gladstone was alive it was always possible 
that the massacres of Armenia might be punished. But 
the new doctrine that treaties don’t matter unless you 
wish to fulfil them was applied to our obligations to the 
Sultan’s victims, and if it hadn’t happened that some 
English soldiers were murdered in Crete and that 
Admiral Noel took the matter into his own hands and 
out of those of the Government, the Sultan would 
probably still be as busy as ever getting rid of his 
Cretan subjects. At the moment he is understood to be 
keeping his hand in with a few small massacres in 
Armenia. Altogether the Sultan has good reason to 
congratulate himself. He has accomplished more crimes 
than any other ruffian in Europe and he has got off 
practically scot-free. He is conferring orders all round, 
and the Queen has sent him a special message. The 
one man of whom Abdul the Damned was afraid is 
dead. The Armenian massacres occurred after Mr. 
Gladstone’s resignation of office, and the return of Lord 
Salisbury’s Ministry in 1895 was celebrated in Constanti- 
nople. Politicians who destroy the lives of nations need 
not be too nice about shaking hands with a Monarch 
who takes the lives of his subjects. The Imperialists of 
1878 stood between the Sultan and justice, and between 
his subjects and their freedom. The Imperialists of 
1900 are not likely to give him much trouble. 


THE date of the Dissolution is still unknown. The 
Home Secretary’s announcement that he is going to 
visit each town in his constituency in October has been 
interpreted by some to mean that the Dissolution 
has been arranged to take place in that month—a con- 
clusion which the premises by no means warrant. There 
are two strong arguments against an autumn Dissolution. 
Nobody can pretend that the war in South Africa is 
over, or that the Chinese business is settled. And 
nobody—not even Mr. Chamberlain—can put a decent 
appearance on the policy of appealing to the country 
betore the new register comes in—a policy which would 
involve the disfranchisement of a large per-centage of 
the electorate by a Ministry that has gone to war because 
Outlanders had not the franchise in the Transvaal, The 
matter rests with Lord Salisbury, who is returning from 
the Vosges next week. He will probably make up his 
own mind on the subject, for he must be aware, as the 
Daily News has well put it, that if any confidence is still 
felt in his judgment, it is because he does not consult 
his colleagues. 


Mr. Snape, a gentleman from Liverpool, who has 
hitherto been a member of a Peace Society, but is now 
convinced of the inevitable and necessary character of 
the war in South Africa, has been asked by the Liberal 
executive of South-east Cornwall (in spite of strong pro- 
tests from a minority which includes Mr. Courtney’s old 
Home Rule opponent) to contest the Bodmin division. 
We hope that Mr. Snape will discern upon reflection 
that his acceptance will probably fail to provide him 
with a seat, that it may drive from Parliament one of the 
most honest and powerful critics of Toryism in the 
House of Commons, and finally that it will make Mr. 
Snape, who has hitherto deserved well of the party, a 
persona ingrata to the vast majority of Liberals, who, 
while disagreeing with the sitting member for South- 
East Cornwall upon Home Rule, recognise his splendid 
services to Liberalism and to the cause of sound finance 
which will have far too few champions in the next 
Parliament. We believe that Parliament Street would 


gladly see Mr. Courtney adopted. It seems that Sir 
Robert Reid and Mr. John Burns (to mention two only 
of Mr. Courtney’s friends and admirers), not conceiving 
of the possibility of a Liberal wishing to drive him out, 
had arranged to go down to speak for Mr. Courtney. It 
is just possible, however, that Mr. Snape, as a rival 
Imperialist to Sir Lewis Molesworth, may assist to 
secure the return of Mr. Courtney. In that case 
nobody will be better pleased than the Irish Home 
Rulers, 


THE latest development of the Chinese imbroglio— 
the difference between Kaiser and Czar—is causing 
grave anxiety in Germany. A movement very much 
like our old Free Trade and Anti-Imperialist movement 
in the thirties and forties is now going on among the 
wealthy merchants and manufacturers of the great 
towns. They fear and detest the Emperor’s aggressive 
speeches and Expansionist policy. The sooner the 
troops and Count Waldersee are back the better will 
this important section of German opinion be pleased. 
It may be doubted whether the idea of a “ crusade ” in 
China is at all popular in Germany. It does not har- 
monise with the “ Real Politik”’—the policy of undiluted 
materialism which Bismarck impressed upon the public 
mind. Certain German newspapers are already suggest- 
ing that Count Waldersee should be “retired” from a 
position which is likely to be humiliating, and that the 
Russian proposal to withdraw from Pekin should be 
accepted. But the Emperor is more likely to summon 
the Reichsrath and ask for more money and more 
troops. 


AmoncG the blessings of this war, to which Lord 
Rosebery has referred, should certainly be included the 
light which it is throwing upon the economics of war— 
a branch of the subject which economists have neglected. 
In the current number of the Cape of Good Hope Govern- 
ment Gazelle will be found a comparison of imports 
and exports for the twelve months ended June 3oth, 1g00, 
with the corresponding twelve months ended June 3oth, 
1899. Even imports into the Cape of provisions and 
merchandise—in spite of the enormous demands of the 
army—show a marked reduction from a total value of 
£15,392,000 for the earlier period to £13,704,000 for 
the latter. But it is the table of exports which tells the 
full tale of war. The total value of the exports from Cape 
Colony, which reached £26,060,000 for the year ended 
June 30th, 1899, fell to £11,499,000 in the year ended 
June 30th, 1900! The Gazelle also shows that on a com- 
parison of the same two periods the value of merchandise 
entered at ports of Cape Colony for removal to the 
Transvaal Republic sank from £3,385,000 to £737,000, 
and that for removal to Rhodesia from £564,000 to 
£186,000, 


A” CORRESPONDENT of the Manchester Guardian 
observes that the figures would doubtless be still worse 
if the first six months of 1900 were compared with the 
first six months of 1899. The half-yearly figures are 
available for Natal, and show a reduction in the total 
exports from that colony of more than 500 per cent.— 
from £2,000,000 to £371,000! It is officially stated 
that the exports of raw gold from Cape Colony and Natal 
have dropped from 17} to less than 5 millions sterling. 
This alone is enough to explain the stringency of 
money and the extreme difficulties in which wcol and 
other brokers have been placed by their banks during 
the last few months. But for this the wool trade could 
not have suffered so severely. Another severe check 
to manufacturing prosperity is to be found in the famine 
prices of coal which have reigned since and largely 
owing to the outbreak of hostilities. The closing of 
the South African coalfields and the abnormal demand 
for the fleet of merchant vessels which is required to 
keep our army in South Africa provisioned have had 
their effect. 
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“ STABBING the soldiers in the back” was a phrase 
used, if we remember rightly, to describe the action of 
Englishmen at home who disapproved of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s diplomacy and disliked the war. The Edinburgh 
Evening News has called attention to the conduct of 
certain Unionists in Aberdeen to which the expression 
would seem particularly appropriate. An Aberdeen 
Unionist, who is to contest Captain Pirie’s seat, said at 
a meeting the other day that Captain Pirie was one of 
the men who had done most to bring about the war. 
With this ignorant accusation we have long been 
familiar. But one of Mr. Williams’ supporters was 
rather more original, and remarked that the “War 
Office, knowing Captain Pirie’s views, had exercised a 
wise discretion in setting him a task in the execution of 
which he was not brought into personal contact with 
the Boers.” We can only express the astonishment we 
share with the Edinburgh Evening News that a number 
of gentlemen could have sat by and permitted such an 
outrageous attack upon a British officer who, after 
serving his country with distinction in the Egyptian 
campaign, during which he was more than once men- 
tioned in despatches, is now serving his country in 
South Africa, Captain Pirie, in common with a very 
large number of officers at the front, condemns the war in 
which he has voluntarily risked his life. Mr. Williams, if 
no one else, ought to have been prevented by an elemen- 
tary sense of chivalry from allowing his supporter to 
make such a shameful insinuation against his opponent. 


MEETINGs of the Trade Union Congress have been 
held daily during the week in Huddersfield. Its out-and- 
out condemnation of the capitalist war in South Africa 
has of course been the most striking feature of the pro- 
ceedings—a condemnation all the more striking because 
it was moved unofficially and contrary to the wishes of 
the Parliamentary Committee. On the following day, 
Wednesday, Mr. Kent, a delegate appointed by the 
American Federation of Labour, made a very interesting 
speech upon the real community of interest between 
the wage-earners of America and Great Britain. He 
might have said more about the evils of “ Fair Trade” 
and less about the evils of alien emigration, for he must 
have the sense to see that the Trusts of which he 
complains so justly can only flourish behind a pro- 
tective tariff. He denounced the speculative class 
which exploits the wage-earner and made some 
interesting observations (which were loudly applauded) 
upon the subject of Imperialism. Americans, he 
said, had gone in to “the annexing business” in 
pursuance of the British plan of land-grabbing, 
and they had dignified it by the name of expansion. 
He was an expansionist, but the expansion that he 
believed in was the expansion of the consuming powers 
of labour in the United States. He did not think it was 
necessary to go across the sea, to find savages who do 
not wear three yards of calico, in order to acquire a 
market for their goods. The market could be found 
within their own people. The constitution under which 
they lived and their Declaration of Independence said 
that government rested upon the consent of the governed. 
They had no right, he thought, to hold subject peoples. 
If the American flag floated over the Philippines 
it meant that under the American Constitution the 
people of those islands became United States citizens 
and that meant the opening of the door of America 
to all the low standards of Asiatic civilization. He 
believed the greatness of a nation rested upon the 
comfortable homes of the people rather than upon large 
standing armies. The land-grabbing policy was turning 
the eyes of the nation from domestic reform. Mr. Kent, 
it will be seen, isin close agreement so far with Mr. 
Carnegie and both are at one with English Liberals 
who combat militarism, aggressive Imperialism and the 
economic fallacy of expansion. 


_ _ Sik WILLIAM TURNER, Professor of Anatomy in the 
University of Edinburgh, delivered the opening address 


as President of the British Association, which is meeting 
at Dover this year. The body of the address was a 
dissertation on cells. The President pointed out that 
between the years 1830 and 1850 the constitution of the 
tissues of organs in plants and animals was the object 
of abundant and fruitful investigation. When observa- 
tions had established the existence in the structure of a 
cell of such different parts as the nucleus and the cell 
plasm, the question arose, what was the function of 
these parts with reference to the creation of new cells ? 
Earlier authorities rather inclined to the theory of free- 
cell formation, according to which nuclei and cells were 
formed in “a more or less fluid blastema” : this view 
obviously favours the doctrine of abiogensis, concerning 
which Sir W. Turner remarked :— 

“If it cannot be experimentally refuted, on the other hand 
it has not been experimentally proved. The burden of proof 
lies with those who hold the doctrines, and the evidence that 
we possess is all the other way.” 

It was the study of changes in the egg which yielded 
evidence on which the most modern theory of the 
multiplication of cells was founded. These observations 
led to a conception which may be stated in the form 
that the nucleus is the reproductive organ of the cell. 
Virchow developed the views of his predecessors in 
this direction, his position being stated by the President 
in a few sentences :— 

“There was no instance of cell development de novo. 
‘ All formation was a continuous development by 
descent, which he formulated in the expression omnis cellula 
¢ cellula.” 

Passing to the function of cells, the President remarked, 
by the way, that the study of the structure of nucleus 
and cell plasm, which was by no means so homogeneous 
as formerly supposed, would occupy specialists for 
many years tocome. The cell plasm plays an important 
work in the secretive and nutritive functions of the 
cell ; being situated at the periphery thereof it naturally 
was ir more immediate contact with the pabulum con- 
tained in surrounding matter. With reference to the 
difference between the connection of cells in plants and 
animals respectively, the President laid it down that the 
absence of a controlling nervous system in plants made 
a closer interaction between cells a necessity in order to 
make the plant a unity, 


Mr. Broprick must regret that in the course of his 
speech at Thorncombe on Wednesday week he was 
tempted to make jokes about Captain Hedworth Lamb- 
ton’s candidature for Newcastle in the Liberal interest. 
By way of depreciating a speech of Captain Lambton’s at 
Weymouth, he referred to him as a “ Jack ashore, when 
it came to talking.” The Under Secretary of State had 
obviously forgotten the various idiomatic uses to which 
the English language puts the word “Jack.” Quite 
readily came the retort courteous from Captain Lambton 
in a half-column letter to the Times that his critic’s 
flowery eloquence discloses the racy optimism of a self- 
satistied Jack-in-office. After dismissing Mr. Brodrick’s 
“tu quoque” argument with a fine contempt, Captain 
Lambton rubs home his point about the “ridiculous 
toys :— 

“ When hostilities commenced General Joubert took the field 
with 96-pounders (Long Toms) and 15-pounder field guns, 
the former with an effective range of at least 10,000 yards and 
the field guns of at least 8,000, the latter being an exceptionally 
beautiful weapon, firing not only shrapnel, but common shell, 
with remarkable accuracy. Besides these he had 4°5 howitzers 
with about 6,000 yards range, and Pom-Poms—a tiresome and 
demoralising weapon, which, by the way, I am informed was 
offered to and refused by our authorities some four years ago 
whilst Mr. Brodrick was at the War Office. 

“To oppose these long-range weapons our hard-pressed 
generals and gallant army had but the 15-pounder field gun 
throwing shrapnel shell (no common) with an extreme effective 
range of 4,000 yards. They can hardly be kept clear of Mauser 
fire.” 

To these inequalities Captain Lambton attributes the 
necessity of retreat from Dundee and the failures at 
Nicholson's Nek and Colenso, 
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THE ANNEXATION OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


HE formal annexation of the Transvaal has been 
received with less enthusiasm in the Imperialist 
Press than the announcement of the earlier successes 
of the war. This is due partly to a misgiving that the 
act itself is another admission of the invalidity of the 
preposterous claims made in that Press a year ago, for 
it is obvious that you do not annex what already belongs 
to you, or extend your rule over those who are already 
your subjects. But it is also due to the growing disgust 
with the war, which has now been protracted over eleven 
months after the experts of Fleet Street had assured us 
that it would not last eleven weeks. We are annexing 
the Transvaal at a moment by which, according to the 
reckoning of our advisers of last year, we ought to have 
forgotten all about our brush with this insignificant 
enemy in the excitements of some new conquest in 
some other continent. Life is not long enough 
for the Jingoes if months are to be spent on opera- 
tions which ought really to last weeks. You 
can’t ask a nation any day to put a quarter of a 
million of men into the field and throw a hundred 
million sovereigns into the sea. Even a debauch comes 
to an end sometimes ; and when it is over and the victim 
finds that to get drunk costs him just ten times as much 
as he was told it would cost him he begins to think there 
is something to be said for keeping sober. And the 
announcement that the Transvaal is now proclaimed 
British property has lost something of its exhilarating 
ettect, made, as it is, to men who have reached the stage 
when, in Mr. Birreli’s words, they are calling for soda- 
water. 

We do not affect to think that this feeling at 
present amounts to more than a kind of physical 
disgust. The events of the last year, the calumnies and 
the brutality of newspapers that have provoked the envy 
of the Press which first called itself Yellow, the 
decadence of our statesmen, these influences have so 
poisoned the moral imagination of many Englishmen 
that the hideous repugnance of this deed to which our 
nation has been committed is not yet generally brought 
home to them. Ten months ago we asked for an 
authoritative declaration against annexation on the 
ground that in times of war men’s minds were almost 
unconsciously made up by the circumstances around 
them. In ten months the moral temperature has so 
changed that we tind opinion accepting with satisfaction 
an act which supporters of the Government deprecated 
last year. “An unmitigated misfortune,” was the term 
applied to annexation, not by an opponent of the 
policy of the Government, but by Mr. Ritchie himself. 
Nor did Mr. Ritchie stand alone. Mr. Chamberlain, the 
Duke of Devonshire, and Lord Salisbury all repudiated 
the idea of destroying the independence of the Trans- 
vaal. When Mr. Morley protested against war four 
weeks before its outbreak, on the ground, amongst 
others, that it would lead to annexation, the leading 
Unionist newspaper in Scotland rebuked him for taking 
his views of the objects of the war from the Yellow 
Press : 

“Mr. Morley waxed very eloquent ere he closed on the 
wrongness of a war of annexation. But what authority has he 
for saying that war would be for the purposes of annexation ? 
So far as can be seen in the meantime, should the dire calamity 
befall South Africa, we should fight for our own rights, the 


rights of British subjects, not for any selfish objects. Mr. 
Morley evidently reads too assiduously what he chooses to call 


our Yellow Press. As a consequence, all looks yellow to his 
jaundiced eye.”—Glasgow Herald, Sept. 16th, 1899. 
Mr. Asquith, whose views on the war are not altogether 
our own, said at Leven on October the 12th :— 

“T dissociate myself, however, entirely from those, if such 
there be, who hail this war, this deplorable, this lamentable 
war, as a means to an ulterior end, the subordination of the 
Boers and the annexation of the Dutch Republic. Such an 
intention has been emphatically and repeatedly repudiated by 
her Majesty's Government ; it finds no place, as far as I kmow, 
in the programme of policy of any responsible politician in this 
country. To adopt that, to coquette with it, to connive at it 
would be to justify a hundredfold the charges of pharisaism 
and hypocrisy which are being freely levelled against us at this 
moment by the critics, not always well informed or well dis 
posed, of the Continental Press.” 


Alas for the vanity of human wishes! When Fox was 
fighting Pitt’s policy of war with revolutionary France, 
he pointed out each session how the objects of the 
Government were progressively changing, from the pro- 
tection of the Scheldt to the restoration of monarchy 
in France. Last year we were going to war to win the 
franchise for Outlanders: to-day we hope to finish it by 
destroying the independence of the Transvaal. 

The men who applaud annexation fall into different 
classes. There are some who have never professed to 
care about freedom, and who are in favour of trampling 
on the weak whenever it suits the convenience of the 
strong. There are others who regards the Boers as 
pariahs, whose feelings no sensible man would consider ; 
outcasts to whom civilisation acknowledges no obligations, 
without rights at law or claims upon humanity. But 
there is a third class of men who by long practice have 
twisted their minds into the shape of a corkscrew 
(sophists who have not the courage openly to avow 
their repudiation of morality), compared with whom the 
two earlier classes are innocent and innocuous. 

“The formal annexation of the territory to the Queen's 
dominions is the necessary preliminary to the establishment of 
the new civil régime which, as soon as the country is settled 
once more, will place the Transvaal on an equal footing with 
the other self-governing colonies of her Majesty's Empire, and 
give to its inhabitants that true independence, that real enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of self-government which they have so 
long been denied.”—Daily News. 

Of all the repulsive, hypocritical cant which is so striking 
a by-product of the process of brutalising men and 
nations, the extreme and most nauseous flavour has been 
concentrated in this single sentence. True liberty for- 
sooth! That has been the watchword of every monarch 
red-handed with the slaughter of a nation’s liberties! 
Catherine and Frederick gave Poland “ true independ- 
ence.” Italy lost her “independence” when the 
Austrian eagles were driven from Lombardy and Venice. 
Bernadotte “ liberated” Norway and the Czar has just 
given Finland her freedom. It is an appropriate watch- 
word for politicians who have shipwrecked our nation- 
alist ttaditions at the bidding of men who threaten all 
nations and belong to none. True independence con- 
sists in self-government ; not in seeing how well the 
foreigner can govern you. “ People who have once 
known real liberty,” said Mr. Morley at Oxford, “in 
your sense and mine, will not draw this distinction 
between real comfortable liberty as an English admini- 
strator may think good for them and their own indepen- 
dence—the right of making their own laws.” An inde- 
pendent nation chooses its institutions, determines its 
own form of government, cherishes the consciousness of 
its individuality and its separate life. The Daily News 
knows a better independence which consists in exulting in 
the extinction of your national existence, rejoicing to see 
your flag in the dust, burying your national memories, 
and welcoming every symbol of alien rule. No wonder 
the Liberal party has been thrown into confusion, when 
a newspaper which won and held the respect of Liberals 
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in the past openly preaches a doctrine which might 
justify the murder of any nation under the sun. 

The annexation is proclaimed, but does any one 
think that is the end of the matter? For ourselves we 
never allowed that annexation was “inevitable” ; we 
have all along refused to “connive” at it, and thereby 
“ justify the charges of Pharisaism and hypocrisy ” ; and 
we shall continue to protest against a policy which we 
regard as absolutely immoral, as dishonouring to our 
country, as disastrous to South Africa, and as full of 
mischief and menace for the future moral standard of 
the civilised world. 





THE DILEMMA OF PEKIN. 


\ ITH Lord Salisbury in the Vosges, our Army in 
South Africa, and Mr. Chamberlain in the 
Ministry we must expect humiliations and reverses. A 
few weeks ago Mr. Brodrick was bragging about his 
own exploits and those of his colleagues as though the 
Chinese business was already settled and the Talienwan 
legend already forgotten. A pleasant illusion, but only 
in the last week we have been rudely reminded that 
the Chinese business is anything but over and that a 
blustering irresoluteness, tempered by fatalism, does not 
hold the key to every diplomatic difficulty. A few 
weeks ago we described what we understood to be Mr. 
Brodrick’s policy as the policy of keeping Europe 
together in one sense and China together in another. 
So long as our immediate object was to effect the rescue 
of the Legations in Pekin the Concert worked together 
without a head and without a hitch. Throughout that 
time we were served by an Admiral who has proved him- 
self, as is clear from the published despatches, not only 
a brave and clever officer, but an officer possessed of 
consummate tact in handling a_ delicate situation. 
Admiral Seymour’s courteous despatches show that 
the insolent manners of the new diplomacy have not 
yet invaded the polite etiquette of our Navy, and we 
may hope that Admiral Seymour’s tribute to the 
gallantry of the French sailors has done something to 
repair the injuries done by Mr. Chamberlain to our 
own reputation and to the cause of international 
friendship. 

A common and immediate danger preserved the 
unity of the Powers to the moment of the rescue of the 
Legations. That rescue accomplished a newsituation was 
created, and as far as can be seen at present our Ministers 
have made no provision for the problems which that 
situation would present. It is one of the disadvantages 
of living under a Government which never looks beyond 
its nose that you never know how it will behave to- 
morrow and that you are morally certain that the 
Government does not know either. And yet it is 
obvious that when you have a number of Powers acting 
together, all of them sincerely anxious to preserve peace 
and each of them suspecting the rest of particularist 
designs, nothing is more likely than that some individual 
Power should attempt by a clever coup to force his own 
line of action upon the Powers who are acting with him. 
This was done by the German Emperor when he seized 
the opportunity offered by the murder of the German 
Minister in Pekin to send Count Waldersee to China. 
This has been done again by Russia in proposing the 


evacuation of Pekin and the opening up of negotiations 
with some one in China. Russia and the German 
Emperor respectively have their own plans. We whose 
interests in China are supreme, who for two years have 
oscillated between different policies and may be said to 
have boxed the compass, have apparently no mind of 
our own at all. We give orders one day for troops to be 
landed in Shanghai, the next day a difficulty arises 
which every man in his senses must have foreseen and 
our Ministers are at their wits’ ends, uncertain whether 
to maintain their position or whether to climb down, and 
apparently most anxious of all to remain suspended in 
mid air, a situation in which it is difficult perma- 
nently to preserve either your dignity or your equili- 
brium. 

The Russian proposal has taken every one by 
surprise; and, to judge from the Times, it had never 
occurred to the supporters of the Government that there 
was any problem of what was to be done in China. They 
thought the only question before the Powers was the 
question of which palaces should be burnt and which 
mandarins should be beheaded. To withdraw from 
Pekin to Tientsin, we are warned, means a humiliation 
for Western civilisation which the Oriental mind will 
never forget, and of which the European community 
and traders will suffer the consequences for all time. 
The Empress will be rehabilitated, Li Hung Chang 
will have regained his diplomatic ascendency, no pledges 
will have been taken for the good conduct of China in 
the future; we shall all have made sacrifices of life 
and of money with no better result than the rescue of men 
and women who ought never to have been in danger. 
That is one side of the picture. 

On the other hand, what is involved in adopting 
the policy of the German Emperor? As far as that policy 
can be learned from his speeches and perorations, we 
shall be involved in military operations on an unknown 
scale, for an unknown object, for an unknown time, and 
over an unknown extent of territory. War with China, 
putting aside the not inconsiderable danger of war 
between the Powers, may end in the partition of 
Chinese territory, which every one has deprecated, and 
none more strongly than our own Ministers, It may 
mean an establishment, under a joint Protectorate, of a 
dynasty or a monarch unpopular in China, with oppor- 
tunities for friction and intrigue enough to satisfy the 
ambitions of the wildest mischief-makers in Europe or 
in Asia. It would mean, in short, just such a_ policy 
as Mr. Brodrick so emphatically repudiated in the 
House of Commons. This is the dilemma presented 
tous. If we had not had the war in South Africa our 
statesmen would have had leisure to study the whole 
problem in time; and in discussing it with the other 
Powers interested in the Far East they would not 
have been negotiating under the shadow of all 
the hatred and suspicion which that war has inevi- 
tably excited against us in the mind of Europe and 
America. 

If we had had the war in South Africa and still 
had hada Ministry capable of thinking of more than 
one thing at a time, gifted with a little political 
imagination and not always mistaking insolence and 
swagger for statesmanship and courage, it might just 
have been possible to have escaped this dilemma 
and to have persuaded our allies to have adopted 
a middle course, avoiding the disadvantages of 
Russia’s policy and the dangers of the German 
Emperor’s dreams. But we have thrown away our 
diplomatic weapons, and men who are defenceless 
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cannot expect to drive a hard bargain with a well-armed 
soldier, We know enough of this Government to be 
certain that if we refuse to accept Russia’s proposal we 
shall find ourselves pledged to Germany’s policy, and if 
our choice is to be made between the two the prospect 
of infinite war and indetinable danger is much more to 
be dreaded than the acknowledgment that we have left 
Pekin rather sooner than we had meant to, 





THE TRADE UNION CONGRESS. 


HE movement of Trade Unionism has done much 
to maintain the traditional independence of the 
English character. It has helped, perhaps more than 
any other cause, to make the extension of the franchise 
a success. It has contributed to defend the English 
democracy from the inroads of capitalism. It has sent 
a small body of honest men to Parliament as the repre- 
sentatives of the working man. And their honesty and 
their representative character gives them an influence 
wholly for good and out of all proportion to their 
numbers. These men and the body they represent are 
free from the worst taint of modern democracy, the 
taint of the Stock Exchange and of the international 
financier. Middle-class Liberalism has been sadly 
corrupted by years of prosperity. Manufacturing 
families once identified with the school of Richard 
Cobden and John Bright have too often turned Tory or 
Jingo ; and it is a poor consolation to our countrymen 
that they will suffer in their pockets for the loss of their 
principles. We have no hesitation in saying that the 
soundest and healthiest section of the Liberal party is 
to be found to-day among the Trade Unionists. 

The annual Congress, which has been held in 
Huddersfield during the past week, presents many 
points of interest. We should like to have discussed the 
interesting address of Mr. W. Pickles, the president, 
upon the historical development of industrial society. 
We regret that so well read and thoughtful a student of 
social science should have adopted that unfortunate 
word “ collectivism,” which must always remain to many 
the symbol and badge of German bureaucracy and of 
industrial servitude—and the more so since Mr. Pickles 
seems to recognise that the best qualities of mankind are 
produced by the two forces of voluntary co-operation 
and competitive struggle. We should find some other 
word to describe that ideal economic state in which 
capital will not involve capitalism, nor labour servitude. 
Mr. Pickles knows very well also that this is a sad time 
in which to construct Utopias for labouring men. The 
Labour world has been torn by militarism and distracted 
by the wave of Jingoism which dashed over English 
society last winter. ‘The Labour leaders and the repre- 
sentatives of Labour in Parliament, who had time to 
pierce the screen of lies held up by the kept Press, 
were scarcely touched by the storm. They have 
denounced this war from the beginning as a war of 
capitalists and Imperialists ‘against Labour and Liberty. 
They knew perfectly well that a motley crowd of 
financiers, Jew and Gentile, had no object except the 
decrease of wages on the Rand and the increase of 
dividends. But the rank and file had not the same means 
of judging, and they are only learning the truth. Conse- 
quently the Trade Union Congress, like the National 
Liberal Federation, was not invited to condemn the 
war, But in neither case have the tactics of organisers 


been approved. And just as Mr. W. S. Rowntree 
carried an amendment condemning the war when 
the General Council of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion met, so did Mr. J. Ward on Tuesday at the 
Trade Union Congress move and carry a resolution 
condemning the report of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee because it did not refer to “the disastrous 
effect upon the trade and industry of the country 
which has resulted from the cruel and unnecessary 
war waged against the two republics of South Africa.” 
Mr. Ward’s resolution also protested “against the 
suppression of these two independent States at the 
declaration of cosmopolitan capitalists.” Both the 
mover and the seconder of the resolution declared that 
the war in its ultimate results must be detrimental to 
the interests of the working classes both here and in 
South Africa—a proposition, already in course of 
substantiation, which appears to have met with the 
assent of the whole body of delegates. Perhaps Tue 
SPEAKER may legitimately feel and express a certain 
satisfaction, and even a certain self-satisfaction, that 
after a year of hard and strenuous work its conclusions 
with regard to the war should have been endorsed in all 
their length and breadth by the assembled representa- 
tives of organised labour in this country. 





FOREIGN TRADE WITH CHINA.—VII. 


~OREIGN trade with China is conducted principally 

through the agency of foreign merchants resident 

in that country, who act as intermediaries between the 

larger Chinese brokers and merchants and the merchants 
and manufacturers abroad. 

I have already said that the business of the foreign 
merchants is concentrated principally in Shanghai for 
the supply of the Yangtsze Valley and North China, and 
in Hongkong for the West River and South China. In 
most cases goods intended for other ports are tran- 
shipped at one of these great centres, and their further 
distribution is almost entirely in Chinese hands. 

By far the greater part of the business of the 
foreigner in China is now done on commission. The 
Chinese order a certain quantity of a given class of 
goods to be delivered at a fixed price in sterling and 
themselves take the risk of exchange ; the goods are 
thus the property of the Chinese from the time they 
arrive ; and after the foreigner has received payment he 
has no further interest in them. 

The foreign merchant proper, that is, the man who 
ordered goods on his own account from abroad, stored 
them at his own risk and sold them at his own price to 
the Chinese, is now all but extinct, his place having 
been taken by the commission agent on the lines 
mentioned above. The change has been hastened 
by the great fluctuations in the value of silver during 
the last few years, by the growing experience of 
the naturally businesslike Chinese, by the gradual 
discouragement of the foreign merchant because of the 
obstacles which the native officials put in his way, and, 
so far as the Britisher is concerned, by the knowledge, 
founded on a long and costly experience, that his own 
officials would give him no assistance in overcoming 
these obstacles. 

I am inclined to think, however, that so long as the 
foreigners continue the methods of business which have 
obtained up to the present, and until their trade rights 
are enforced, the commission agents are doing better 
work from the point of view of increase of trade with 
China than the old-style merchant. It is generally 
argued that the latter, who had goods on his hands 
which he was obliged to sell on pain of suffering 
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personal loss, made greater efforts to reach Chinese 
customers than his modern successor, who merely orders 
them on commission, and hands them over at once to 
the Chinese to whom they belong ; but, on the other 
hand, the old-fashioned merchant confined his pur- 
chases to a narrow and well-tried range of merchandise, 
which had a secure market, whereas the commission 
agent, because of his smaller margin of profit, has found 
it necessary to deal in a much greater variety of goods, 
and has been the means of introducing into China 
numerous articles which the merchant prince of former 
days would never have thought of handling. ‘The latter 
made his money with little effort, dealt almost entirely 
in “clean,” easily handled goods, like cotton, tea, silk, 
&c., and would not make the slightest effort to introduce 
new articles or “ sundries,’ which he dismissed con- 
temptuously under the comprehensive designation of 
“muck and truck.” 


We have heard much of the superior business 
methods and the greater success of the Germans in 
China. It is probably correct to say that the German 
merchants, being fresher in the field, and unhampered 
by the traditions of the older British firms, have in some 
cases shown more enterprise and a greater energy in 
striking out new lines than the latter, but not nearly to 
such an extent as is generally supposed, and now that 
the Britisher is beginning to modernise his methods, his 
high standing in the eyes of Chinese business men is 
telling in his favour. The success of the German in 
China is to be attributed quite as much to the protection 
and backing up of his Government and Consuls, for 
which the Britisher sighs in vain, as to any superiority 
in his methods, 


While fully admitting that the innumerable obstruc- 
tions with which the Chinese meet any attempt on the 
part of the foreigner to branch out in new directions, 
and, in the case of the British, the lack of assistance 
and protection from their own officials must be 
extremely discouraging, | yet think that the foreign 
merchants might do more to maintain their own position, 
and to expand the import and export trade than has 
been or is being done. The fact is that the present is a 
transition period in Chinese trade. The old order is 
changing. The foreign business man finds that he can 
no longer live on the tea, silk and cotton trade alone, 
and even the oldest and least enterprising firms are 
taking perforce to a more general business, but 
the conservative instincts still remain, and he 
has not yet realised fully the necessity for a 
proper organisation to meet the new conditions, 
and do not possess the material required for its 
construction. In too many cases the “ compradore,” 
or Chinese manager, is still all-powerful and the 
foreign heads little more than sleeping partners. The 
youngsters fresh out from home still study pony racing 
rather than the Chinese language, and devote their 
attention to the amenities of social life rather than to 
gaining knowledge of the economical and industrial con- 
dition of the country. The position of most of the 
merchants in China may be compared to that of only 
too many of the manufacturing firms in England, which, 
because of the ignorance of those who should direct 
them, are left entirely in the hands of uneducated fore- 
men. They go on from year to year in the same old- 
fashioned way without making any improvements, and 
with the door open for all kinds ot irregularities which 
skilled supervision would obviate, until at last they find 
themselves left behind in the race, hopelessly out-dis- 
tanced by better-managed concerns, So in China the 
foreigners, by their dependence on their Chinese 
employés, deliberately divest themselves of the enor- 
mous superiority which Western training, instincts and 
methods would give if properly organised and utilised 
and become to all intents and purposes Chinese firms 
with a foreign name. It is no wonder if, under these 
circumstances, they are being displaced by Chinese, for 
the native can naturally use his own methods to better 





advantage than the foreigner, while the latter refrains 
from exercising those powers which would suffice to 
establish and maintain his position. 

At present the intercourse between the foreign 
merchants and the Chinese is of the most limited 
character, and confined principally to the very small 
class who act as intermediaries between them and the 
Chinese buyers or merchants, and even this limited 
intercourse is carried on by means of the miserably 
small vocabulary of the absurd lingo known as “ pidgin 
English.” ‘There are many Chinese who would gladly 
negotiate with the foreigner direct, were they encouraged 
to do so, but as things are it is most difficult to persuade 
a Chinese whv has had no previous relations with a 
foreign business house to approach it. He cannot con- 
sult with the foreign staff, because of language and 
other difficulties, and in many cases he distrusts the 
treatment he may meet with at the hands of the 
compradore. 

An extreme instance of the aloofness of the foreign 
merchants from the Chinese is furnished by Canton. 
The foreign settlement, including all the foreign business 
houses, is situated on an island in the river. It is 
approached by means of two bridges, both guarded by 
Chinese “policemen,” who are supposed to prevent 
unauthorised or undesirable individuals from gaining 
access to the settlement. This is a very effectual bar to 
those Chinese who are not in the habit of resorting there 
regularly for business purposes, inasmuch as they do 
not care to face the inquisition of the policemen, and 
still less the “squeeze” which the latter are generally 
supposed to exact at every possible opportunity. 

There is no doubt that the Chinese are gradually 
supplanting the foreign merchant in China. The 
standing charges of the native firms are very much 
lower than those of the foreigners, who are heavily 
handicapped by the great rise in rents and the increase 
in the cost of living generally in the foreign settlements, 
especially at Shanghai and Hong Kong, which is 
occasioned by the immense influx of Chinese, who 
compete for the possession of property. The foreigners 
can only hold their own by a complete revolution in 
their business methods in the direction I have tried to 
indicate. They must, in short, deorientalise their 
organisation and give free play to their superior 
Western characteristics. 

As I have said, the present state of affairs is merely 
temporary, and eventually, no doubt, the foreign 
merchants will insist upon the members of their staff 
possessing a colloquial knowledge of Chinese and will 
gradually evolve an organisation which will put them 
into more direct touch with their customers and enable 
them to form a correct estimate by actual investigation 
of the conditions and requirements of the country. 
They will then be competent to advise the manu- 
facturer at home and be able to bring to bear their 
Western knowledge, intelligence and energy in directing 
and controlling their native staff. A few are already 
beginning to feel their way in this direction, but the 
change of system is by no means easy of accomplish- 
ment and the transition period is likely to be lengthy. 





THE MODERN NEWSPAPER AND THE 
ANCIENT ART OF POLITICAL LYING, 


HE old question, “ Whether the right of coinage 

of political lies be wholly in the Government” 

must nowadays be answered unreservedly in the nega- 
tive, except as regards countries like Russia or Rhodesia, 
where the Press is controlled, censored, or actually 
owned by the Government. In his third chapter the 
author of The Art of Political Lying treated of its 
lawfulness, inquiring in an abstract manner as to the 
several rights that mankind has to the truth. He con- 
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cluded that common people have no right at all to 
political truth; as well might they “pretend to be lords 
of manors and to possess great estates as to have truth told 
them in mattersof government.” This book, however, was 
written in the last century, long before the birth of the 
Mail and the Express, and the author was so antiquated 
as to hold that people had a right to “ private truth.” 
Now, however, we know that it is lawtul and indeed 
very desirable in the interests of sensation and circula- 
tion that a family should have full details of the murder 
of its relatives. Babies are spitted at Pekin and 
Englishmen shot at Harrismith for the enjoyment of 
the British public. The anguish of a few parents and 
lovers is more than compensated by the splendid excite- 
ment and the eager lust for revenge which are thus 
instilled into the great heart of the people and which 
enable the Government to indulge in what is called “a 
firm policy” and a vast expenditure upon blood and 
iron. Then long obituary notices appear in respectable 
newspapers like the Times and the Standard, and the lies, 
sometimes invented at a great distance and telegraphed 
at vast expense, are only contradicted just in time to 
postpone a solemn requiem in the cathedral of St. 
Paul's, 

And yet an American student of the newspaper who 
has analysed the contents of 186 leading “ Dailies” is of 
opinion that the newspaper habit has many vicious 
consequences. The student’s name is Mr. Delos F. 
Wilcox. He thinks the chief evils of newspaper read- 
ing are three in number :— 

“ First the waste of much time and mental energy in reading 
unimportant news and opinions, and premature, untrue, or 
imperfect accounts of important matters ; second, the awaken- 
ing of prejudices and the enkindling of passions through the 
partisan bias or commercial greed of newspaper managers ; 
third, the loading of the mind with cheap literature and the 
development of an aversion for books and sustained thought.” 

He even expresses an opinion that “the daily news- 
paper tends to make the intellectual life of its readers 
one continuous series of petty excitements.” And 
when editors and proprietors act together for any 
particular purpose, suppress or modify the news they 
dislike, and dress up with big headlines such fictions 
and opinions as will produce the desired effect, then 
grave danger may be apprehended. As Burke put it, 
speaking of the Parisian Press at the time of the Revo- 
lution, “ Let us suffer any person to tell us his story 
morning, noon and evening, but for one twelvemonth, 
and he will become our master.” Again, the still earlier 
authority from whom we have quoted makes much of 
the artistic skill which is required for effective lying, 
pointing out that if this artistic skill be wanting many 
salutary falsehoods would not gain credence. ‘Thus he 
demonstrates plainly that the French war which lasted 
so well through the reigns of William III. and Queen 
Anne could not have been carried on so long without 
many of these necessary falsehoods. The lies which are 
useful for war were divided by this ingenious writer 
(who afterwards became a dignitary in the Church) into 
two classes :— 

1. Terrifying lies. 

2. Animating or encouraging lies. 

Of the first he says that they “should not be too fre- 
quently shown to the people lest they grow familiar.” 
Thus it is “ absolutely necessary that the people of 
England should be frighted with the French King and 
the Pretender once a year ; but that the bears should be 
chained up again till that time twelvemonth.” For 
indeed, as he remarks sadly,:“the want of observing 
this so necessary a precept, in bringing out the raw head 
and bloody bones upon every trifling occasion, has pro- 
duced great indifference in the vulgar of late years,” 
And we who live in the year of grace 1900 may take 
leave to say that in this respect the artists of the Times 
and Daily News greatly excel those of the Daily Mail 
and Daily Express, for that their nightmares are less 
frequent and more varied. The French Army is not 
assembled to cross the Channel above once a year (just 
before the Budget) or on some great occasion such as 


the Fashoda crisis or the Dreyfus trial, and this danger 
is pleasantly varied by an occasional rumour that the 
Czar of Muscovy is “ lnioching at the gates of India.” 

Even more skill is required in the invention of 
animating lies, very | of which have in the past 
proved failures. Our author quotes as a warning ‘' that 
well-meant but unfortunate lie of the conquest of 
France”’ which did excellent service indeed for near 
twenty years; “but at last, by being too obstinately 
insisted upon, it was worn threadbare and became 
unsuccessful.” In order to encourage a nation to war 
these “animating lies” are not only important, but 
indispensable. In the early autumn of last year, for 
example, it is not possible to deny that nothing would 
have induced the English people to acquiesce in war if 
they had foreseen the waste of life and wealth. The 
threatening tone of Mr. Chamberlain’s despatches 
seemed to be justified by Mr. Rhodes’ statement 
that “ Kruger would not fight,” as well as by the pre- 
dictions of the Press that the Boers would run as soon 
as a few shots had been fired. The young Boers, it 
was said over and over again, could not shoot straight 
and had not the courage of their fathers. In any case, 
the burghers would not fight for “a corrupt oligarchy.” 
These animating lies have been kept up right through. 
They have been modified from time to time. Every suc- 
cess has been the “ virtual end”’ of the war—Paardeberg, 
Bloemfontein, Pretoria. Ever since spring a cordon has 
been round the doomed De Wet. And this brings us to 
our author’s discourse upon the duration of lies. Their 
duration, he says, varies indefinitely from hours and days 
to ages. ‘“ There are some which, like insects, die, and 
revive again in a different form.’’ But good artists, like 
people who build upon a short lease, will calculate the 
duration of a lie very nicely to last just as long, and no 
longer, than the turn is served. The celerity of lies has 
been the puzzle of mankind. The Homeric rumour 
travelled at a prodigious rate. Perhaps it was conscious 
of the importance of its mission, for the Homeric 
rumour, like the Rhodesian telegram, played a great 
part in battle. A society which is a prey to rumours of 
war cannot hope to escape war. If a war has to be 
manufactured editorial rumour is a process almost as 
indispensable as the new diplomacy. Homeric scholars 
will remember, and apply some famous lines, which Mr. 
Gladstone has rendered so well and so vigorously :— 

“ Strife who, a pigmy at her birth, 
Ly gathering Rumour fed, 
Now plants her feet upon the earth 
And in the heaven her head.” 

These poetical lies, however, are of a mixed nature, and 
the art is not practised solely for the public advantages. 
At the end of the nineteenth, as at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, three kinds flourished in London, 
“One man spreads a lie to sell or buy stock to greater 
advantage ; a second because it is honourable to serve 
his party ; and a third because it is sweet to gratify 
revenge.” Let so much suffice concerning an art which 
has madle great strides of late years in this country. 





ON TAKING A HOLIDAY. 


Y DEAR EVA.— 
| V | The Red House, Burford. 
t 


is a long time since I last wrote to you; you see, 
it has been summer of a kind and I have been sailing, 
for (as I think you know) it is the exercise which I find 
most proper to people of our station in life. I hope you 
will not be offended at my saying “ our,” for though I 
am a generation nearer grandfather and though I admit 
that your mother makes a difference, yet we speak the 
same English, read the same books and have much the 
same income and, moreover, I think you will agree with 
me when I say that intercourse between an older and 
younger person is easier when the latter waives any 
precedence of rank, It would be a deplorable thing 
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Eva, if God-children, when in communication with their 
God-parents, were for ever thinking, ‘‘ Lord ! how can I 
so demean myself!” and were constrained to put on 
that air of affability and readiness to oblige, which is the 
good breeding of the Important. So I say “our” rank ; 
and that reminds me that I am getting off the subject of 
this letter, for what you wrote to me about was the best 
way of spending a holiday, and I am glad you had the 
sense to come to me for advice, for I think I can say that 
since I left school I have taken more and longer holi- 
days than any one I ever met and have put but just 
enough work in between to frame them and set them off. 

In the first place let me congratulate you on the 
month you have chosen. Most people take August and 
that in itself is a reason for avoiding it. In August the 
Pennines are black with people ; I have counted on the 
Solent on a fine August day as many as a hundred and 
ninety-three sail (all racing), and the man who keeps the 
turnstile at the hallowed spot where England’s darling 
lies at rest tells me that his takings in August are 
larger than in all the rest of the year put together. I 
say therefore do your work in August in town. It was 
in August, 1878, that I wrote my Russia the Ghoul, in 
August, 1885, that I completed Are we a Naval Power? 
and again in August last year that I compiled the 
Fournalist’s Handbook to Well-known Families. The 
Paris correspondent of the Times is said to have written 
his great autobiography in Who's Who? during the 
month of August, and August is the month when Pro- 
fessors at the Universities do so much of their work 
upon foreign countries, There is a silly superstition 
that people one knows go out of town in August. Why 
should they? To shoot grouse? How many people of 
your acquaintance shoot grouse? I will wager not a 
twentieth of your circle. I never find London emptier 
in August than it is in July, and heaven knows I have 
important friends. No, Eva, the people who take their 
holidays in August are the great mass, the people below 
us, people like you and me take our holidays when we 
choose, and you, I am glad to see, have chosen 
September. 

But this does not take us any nearer to the question 
of where and how you are going to spend this holiday. 
Roughly speaking, the world, for a purse of your dimen- 
sions, and for the purposes of holidays, is divided into 
England and the Continent ; and you won’t go to the 
Continent this year, Eva, you are too wise. In Holland 
weareunpopular. In Belgium people come close up toone 
and shout “ Lothaire” loud enough to make one jump. 
Yes ! well-dressed, respectable people too! It was but 
the other day that a boy in Ghent put out his tongue at 
my old aunt who was sketching in the market-place. 
You will not therefore go to Belgium. In France, 
English people cannot get served with food in the 
restaurants, and a caricature of the Queen is put up by 
order of the Police in one’s bedroom at the hotel. Large 
mobs, led by the priest, stone one in the villages, and 
the Army (trom which discipline is absent and whose 
soldiers desert in myriads) ride rough-shod over the 
rights of civilians. You will not, therefore, go to France. 
There was a time when one could stay with some quiet 
Huguenot family such as the MacNabs on Montmartre, 
or the Hildersheims of Sévres, but that is all over now. 
There remains England. 

England’s great and unique advantage as a place 
to spend one’s holiday in is the sympathy and courtesy 
of its inhabitants. They are of our own flesh and blood, 
they feel as we do upon all matters of politics, especially 
foreign politics; their religion is our religion, their 
institutions our institutions. To me, Eva, it is an 
astonishing matter that people of English blood and 
training should spend their holidays abroad when they 
have close at home a field for travel so congenial to them. 
What finer architecture can you want than the Abbey 
from the corner of Mr. Labouchere’s house, or what 
nobler scenery than the head of Windermere from the 
pier where the roundabouts are? Where will you get 
better roads and canals, or where is there a more 





serviceabie train system than on the great lines leading 
north of London? The French may boast the greater 
speed of their expresses and the greater punctuality of 
their service, but they cannot give us the comfortable 
carriage, the Smith’s bookstall, the row of hansoms off 
the platform, or the heap of luggage, nor can they boast, 
as we can, that twenty years ago our trains were the best 
in the world and that we have maintained the high 
standard of those days without one backward slip, 

By the way, has it never struck you that there is an 
injustice done in the matter of railway tickets ? 
Nominally you are purchasing a commodity ; you are 
exchanging part of your wealth for a service the 
company will render you and the price is, therefore, 
nominally arrived at by the establishment of a ratio due 
to what Mill calls the higgling (or as I prefer to call it 
the haggling) of the market. In theory you go to the 
directors of the railway and say “How much to 
Birmingham,” and they say “ So much,” and you say “ I 
can’t do that, but I'll tell you what I wi// do; I'll call it 
a bargain if you'll throw in a luncheon basket,” and 
they say “ We'll say twelve shillings for the lot and it’s a 
bargain,” and you say “ Right.” Then you shake hands 
on it and treat each other and the market price has been 
reached. I say this is the legal theory in the matter ; it 
is supposed to be a free contract. But is it one? Far 
from it. You pay what you are told to pay or you can’t 
travel, The effect of our complex civilization in falsi- 
fying the legal theory of free contract is one of the most 
interesting of contemporary economic questions ; it is 
already receiving the attention of some of the more 
earnest students in our universities. It is much the 
same in other parts of our social system. No one 
bargains now about a dowry, or tie price of 
chemicals, or stamps, or telegrams, or tips to 
servants. For my part, though I make no doubt that 
modern conditions have rendered the older contractual 
theories impossible, and though I am convinced that 
collectivism is the only possible outcome of all this, yet, 
so long as our decaying system lasts I hold myself bound 
to play the best hand | can for my own interests, and I 
will admit that I bargain furiously and upon all occa- 
sions, nor do I find it anywhere less efficacious than 
with publishers, magistrates, tax-collectors, and the 
electric light people. 

Talking of bargaining, my dear Eva, | will give you 
an example of what I mean and of its efficacy. As I 
was on my boat the other day up Beaulieu Creek, I ran 
her on the mud, not knowing the river. A sea-faring 
man who was rolling about on Buckler’s Hard saw the 
wreck and put off at once, hungry for salvage. He 
boarded me, thereby adding grievously to the weight of 
the boat, touched his hat (a sure indication at sea that 
you are taken for a counter-jumper in difficulties) and 
laid at my feet the offer, not only of his brute strength, 
but of his experience in all latitudes, saying that if any- 
one could get me off he could. I happened at that 
moment to be up the mast unhooking the main halyard 
block for reasons that will appear. “ How much,” said 
I, looking down at him from a vast height, “ will you 
want for this job?” “A pound,” said he, with decision. 
“ Make it half-a-crown,” said I, “and it’s a bargain.” 
He immediately agreed. Descending, therefore, to the 
deck, with my main halyard block in my hand, I gave 
him the following order : “Go,” said I, “in your boat to 
the middle of the river and wait there till I have need 
of you ; you will see why in a moment.” He obediently 
went. I then, without more ado, rigged up a tackle 
with my main halyard block and the sheet block, bent 
my anchor-line on to it, threw the anchor out astern, 
gave a haul, and was off. I beckoned to my man, who 
had been watching me with admiration not unmixed 
with awe, and, when he came alongside, | handed him 
half-a-crown in silence, and he went away. 

This story shows how no one, whatever his rank or 
fortune, should be above bargaining. Had I not 
bargained with this sailor, 1 should have had to pay 
him a pound for dirtying my decks, tangling up my 
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lines, and probably getting me into the mud fast for 
good andall. As it was, 1 paid him but half-a-crown 
for doing nothing, and was left alone. 

The part played by the sailor in this affair reminds 
me so strongly of the action of the Professor of Sinitic 
Languages that I cannot forbear bringing in that also. 

The Professor of Sinitic languages, my dear Eva, 
was richly endowed—to the extent, indeed, of £800 a 
year. He got his dinner free in term time, his wine 
(which he drank to excess) at cost price, and, thanks to 
the decentralisation that frees our Universities from the 
petty control of bureaucracy, he had also thrown in as 
a make-weight a fine suite of rooms, of which the wood- 
work had been carved by Grinling Gibbons. He was a 
genial, kindly man and his office was attached to the 
College of St. Lazarus, founded by St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary for the maintenance of six poor scholars. It 
was his business to lecture upon the Sinitic languages, 
provided that at least three students attended regularly, 
and to examine in and decide between the various 
essays that might be sent in for the Chinese and 
Japanese scholarships ; he had, moreover, married a 
wife something above him in social status, but this was 
balanced by the fact that she was even more ignorant 
than himself upon the subject he professed. Altogether 
it was a delightful household and they were very often 
invited out. Judge then of the situation produced by 
the appearance at the University of a young Chinaman 
whose name signified Humility, longevity, equality, broad- 
mindedness, but who was known among his contem- 
poraries as Yeng. He put up at a college famous for its 
cosmopolitan spirit, whose Head was especially partial 
to Orientals, partly because he had discovered in the 
course of a long academic life that they were commonly 
Princes, partly from Patriotism, as extending thereby the 
influence of the Empire, and partly from a vague feeling 
that such undergraduates tended to broaden the narrow- 
ness of the Christian spirit, or rather clerical spirit, that 
still clung in patches to the old foundations. 

Yeng, being told that he would naturally belong to 
the Professor of Sinitic Languages, called on him and 
was informed, in the jovial and Devil-may-care manner 
that belonged to that functionary, that as he was the 
only student (for the moment) in the University he might 
attend daily for a couple of hours. The Amiable Yeng 
and his Good-natured Tutor thus passed many months 
of close intercourse and conversation, at the end of 
which time the Professor of Sinitic Languages had 
fairly mastered the Chinese Language and had even a 
very passable acquaintance with the Song of Seven 
Rules of Obedience to Parents and the Book of 
Heavenly Fruits and Recriminations. 

When they said good-bye to each other Yeng, with 
a deference unknown to Europe, asked how much a 
passing accident and unpleasant interloper might offer 
to add to the immense wealth of his Master without 
offending that delicate honour which was among the 
noblest of his attributes. The Professor of Sinitic 
Languages replied in our rough Western way that the 
charges for such tuition were not fixed by him, but by 
the University, and, at the rate of two hours a day for 
120 days, came to exactly as many guineas, which Yeng 
disbursed at once in Bank-notes and gold, drawing them 
from an exquisite purse of red silk embroidered with 
devils. The impassable gulf between East and West is 
well illustrated by the sequel. The Professor wrote an 
article in the Docirinaire on University Reform, instancing 
a case within his own experience “ in which a Professor 
had had but one Pupil in the course of the year and had 
thus earned a sum inferior to the wages of an artizan.” 
Yeng went home and wrote an ode in which he extolled 
our Universities and mentioned (among other things) 
that payments were made on a regular scale and were 
not extorted even from the most wealthy by the 
Bastinado or the Cangue. The Professor’s article was 
so well noticed that he was given a temporary job on 
the Commission at {£500 with a salaried secretaryship 
which he sublet to his nephew. -Yeng,.on the contrary, 


was put to death by the method known as “ Li,” or 
slicing ; his ancestors were degraded and his memory 
was execrated as that of a ‘Tzing-ye, our nearest 
equivalent to which is ‘ Dreyfusard” or “ Pro-Boer.” 

Well, well, Eva, that’s all I have to say about Our 
Holidays—Where to Take them and How to Spend 
them. I know I have rambled a little. It’s a fault 
that goes with a particular kind of writing. Some 
really excellent books—the Sentimental ¥ourney, for 
instance—have been written in that way, others—such 
as Ballerton’s history of Byzantium—have evidently 
followed a strict plan. A very good way of avoiding 
such discursiveness is to make a little skeleton of what 
you are going to say before you begin. It was the 
neglect of this that ploughed a late Prime Minister, the 
Duke of Clacton (then Lord Withernsea), and threw 
him into politics. On the other hand, his sister’s son, 
the Bishop of Barchester, assured me once that he owed 
his promotion in the Church to nothing more than his 
habit of writing out a careful skeleton of anything he 
might have to write or say. It shows how relatives can 
difter from one another. 


Your well-informed but tedious Godfather, 
THomMas BURBP. 





HARLECH AND ITS CASTLE, 


T is a mystery to some of our American cousins who 
touch at the old castle in company with the red- 
coated drivers of the Barmouth coaches, that British 
enterprise does not keep at least one flag on Harlech’s 
towers. They pay their few shillings for the excursion, 
which is to yield them a store of sentimental memories, 
and they are disappointed that they are not met just a 
little way by the land in which they are spending their 
dollars. It is nothing at all to them that the days of 
“hostile arms” in this part of the empire have long 
past. “ You should run the place for all it is worth, my 
word you should!” was the advice amiably tendered 
the other day to the laconic seneschal of the castle who 
had demanded the fourpence which is the tariff entrance 
fee. The counsellor was promptly invited to buy a 
small guide-book and some photographs. That irritated 
him, needlessly enough, heaven knows! so well that ‘his 
lady-friends had to persuade him to desist from futile 
arguments and enter the quiet castle ward in search of 
commonplace impressions. Soon he was perched amid 
the ivy of one of the northern turrets, smoking a cigar, 
listening to the croak of the jackdaws, and gazing alter- 
nately at the blue sea, the long humped headland of 
Carnarvonshire and the clouds that coquetted with 
Snowdon’s summit. His lady-friends, under pale-pink 
sunshades, were in ecstacies for ten minutes ; then they 
lapsed into drowsiness. Finally, it was his mission to 
awaken them. He had seen nothing in all Wales, he 
declared, which had given him such an appetite as the 
Harlech prospect. 

Apart from this prospect, Harlech is really some- 
whatdisappointing. The town itself, though of inherited 
dignity, is almost abject. The two or three chapels 
which lift their bald heads above the low stone tenements, 
are quite as ugly as one expects them to be. They are 
at their best on the Sabbath when, from afar, one listens 
to the melodious voices of their congregations. The 
wind may join in their hymns, for Harlech’s position 
high up on a headland attracts the breezes. Then -the 
town is, briefly, exciting. But-the later .procession: of 
stolid, brown-faced Welshmen and cheir-wives from the 
chapel doors kills enthusiasm again; their Sunday 
expressions are well-nigh as black as their coats. In 
Wales worship is not a gladsome exercise, however 
tuneful the congregation. 

The castle stands square to the compass points. 
-Beneath it..plumb, are the yellow. sands of the Harlech 
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Marsh, so-called. In the dog-days there is no more 
ardent baking-ground in all Wales than this waste, 
which is so little of a marsh in fact that it wooes modern 
fame as golf links. Patches of greenery diversify it. 
Add a few coal-black cows (not always as sedate as the 
Welshman in his Sunday clothes) and a dozen or more 
golf players in scarlet, and you may judge that there is 
colour enough on the “ marsh,” above which is the blue 
sky, and on the western fringe of which the blue waters 
of Carnarvon’s broad a soothingly. These nether 
charms do not properly belong to Harlech, but they do 
something to save the reputation of the little town. 
Only the boys who are licensed to earn sixpences as 
caddies and the owners of the black cattle descend the 
steeps as a matter of routine for a measure of life in the 
flats. The Harlech housewives prefer to spend their 
leisure, arms akimbo, at their thresholds. If there is a 
coach-load of pleasure-seeking Saxons to criticise they 
do not spare them. If there is any local character to 
dissect in public they tackle the task shrilly, with a 
relish. It is not for nothing, it seems, that the first 
builder of a tower at Harlech was a lady named 
Bronwen. She lived fifteen hundred years ago, more 
or less, married an Irishman, disagreed with him, had 
her ears boxed, indeed, and thereafter spent vigorous 
years in a solitude of her own contriving here between 
the mountains and the sea. 

But much the most imposing view of Harlech is 
that from the north. Coming to the town from 
Talsarnan, you rise gradually towards what seems to be 
a clear promontory, the top of which is all castle. The 
sands are lost sight of. It is a view more Cornish than 
Welsh and altogether satisfying. The knowledge, more- 
over, that you have only to turn round to see the 
Snowdon group also to perfection is another feather in 
the cap of Harlech’s charms from this point. Snowdon 
himself is distinctly King of Wales from this fine road, 
and glorious are his manifestations on any moderately 
bright day when there is wind enough to keep the 
clouds from packing solidly on his crest. One looks 
right from sea level to his cairn, which to keen eyes is 
quite plainly a habitation instead of a mere heap of 
stones added to his own colossal heap. By this road 
one ascends past some of the most winsome domains in 
all Wales, wooded parks on the mountain side, with the 
mansion houses set towards Snowdon and the sea. The 
black castle at the corner beyond looks hence as if it 
still fulfilled its destiny and that a worthy one. Only 
when the ridge is gained and we are among the slatternly 
cottages of the town, half a dozen of them with the 
brave word “ Temperance” over their doorways, do we 
perceive that the castle is a mere shell for the winds to 
whistle in, and that its drawbridge is down for tourists 
at 4d. apiece, instead of for British chivalry with 
streaming flags. 

In spite of its fine presence the castle cannot boast 
of a long catalogue of heroic vicissitudes ; its most 
significant epoch for us was no doubt the Wars of the 
Roses. Henry the Sixth’s long-suffering Queen rested 
here awhile; her host, one David Einion (with “aps” 
to his name which do not increase his interest and 
honour), celebrated in song for his gigantic stature and 
his courage. After her departure the ‘White Rose” set to 
work to take the Castle. If the Welsh poet of the period 
may be believed, 6,000 men were slain at the very gate 
of the castle. This proved too strong to be stormed, as 
one may surmise that it ought to have been. A long 
blockade followed, and there was no resisting starva- 
tion.‘ It was during this struggle that “The March of 
the Men of Harlech” was composed and sung to fit 
accompaniment. What this immortal melody has done 
for Harlech not even the hotelkeepers in the place may 
guess. No air is more gay with Welsh urchins 
from Llandudno to Cardiff, and it is among the earliest 


taught to English throats in our primary schools. It is 
an agreeable and suggestive sight to see a score of rosy- 
cheeked young Celts, of both sexes, tramping through 
the stately streets of their birthplace with mop-sticks | 


for 'their staves and dishclouts tied on their ends for 
bannerets, chanting this old war hymn at full cry. We 
have had the experience in several parts of the Princi- 
pality, in winter as well as spring and summer ; but 
never, of course, on a Sunday—their mothers would see 
te that. If not their mothers their hard-handed, quick- 
tongued sires ; and if neither the one parent nor the 
other, the chapel minister and the united force of public 
opinion. 

For Americans and others, by whom “ paté de foie 
gras" must be eaten at Strasburg and Cheddar cheese 
in Cheddar, Harlech itself will be quite ready to arrange 
a patriotic concert any evening in the holiday season, 
with “ The Men of Harlech ” as the morceau de résistance. 
There is a certain seductive propriety about such a pro- 
gramme, enjoyed under the pale moonlight upon a 
comfortable hotel-chair set in the little square in front 
of the black castle’s drawbridge. But the experience 
will seldom bear repetition. The ballad belongs to the 
fifteenth century, not to the nineteenth, still less to the 
twentieth. And, moreover, Harlech’s juveniles are 
rather an impudent company; made conceited by the 
career of stick-bearer down on the golf links, and nur- 
tured in a domestic atmosphere of criticism depreciative 
of the stranger who comes to Harlech to stare at objects 
of extreme simplicity and familiarity to themselves. 
These boys of Harlech consider any kind of a shout 
good enough singing for the tourist. And perhaps wf 
are right when the tourist himself is content to drin 
whisky-and-water while he listens to them and con- 
gratulates himself that he is born for a luxurious and 
pacific era instead of in a century of intestine strife. 

Harlech castle and town leaves its brightest mark 
on the memory if you are privileged to be on the battle- 
ments of its keep when the sun is setting happily behind 
the Lleyn. That last lingering beam of gold athwart 
the purpled hills, and the opaline quiet waters of the bay 
is worth seeing. ‘There may or may not be half-a-dozen 
fishing boats going out or coming in across the golden 
bar, which shrinks and fades all too quickly. Then you 
may turn to Snowdon and see the mountain exchange 
its “ good-night ” flash with the sun. It need not hurt 
your feelings to know that it is the windows of Snowdon’s 
hotel which thus sparkle towards the crimsoning west. 
You cannot see the eggshells and bacon rind beneath 
the windows, 





RAILWAY EXPENDITURE. 


OME writers on railway matters with an undisguised 
bias in favour of the masters have pointed out that 
wages bills have increased materially during the last few 
years, and have conveyed the impression that the extra 
sums expended have meant so much net gain to the 
workmen. This is one of those half lies which it is 
desirable to nail down before they have had the chance 
of working much injury. For it ignores the concurrent 
increase in traffic, and when allowance is made for this, 
the increase in the sum distributed among the men 
becomes whittled down to a very modest figure, and the 
percentage of improvement is allowed, even by the 
Siatist, to be “ not a very large one when we consider 
the great advance in wages which has occurred in other 
industries.” The measure of the advance, as exactly as 
it can be ascertained, and allowing for the growth of 
traffic, is 54 per cent. in three years, and no man dis- 
posed to give even the devil his due will be found to 
assert that this is unreasonable in face of the business 
activity which has ruled during this period. The 
osition of directors, who have shareholders to consider, 
is unpleasant. In order to maintain dividends—an 
achievement upon which their credit rests in the eyes 
of a large section of the péople~and in view of a 
tendency on the part of expenditure to tread too closely 
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on the heels of gross earnings, they have adopted a 
series of petty economies which have caused vexation 
to traders and passengers, and have not been productive 
of commensurate results. Traffic now is not growing 
rapidly enough to make them satistied with the position 
in view of enhanced capital charges and still heavier 
coal bills, and though a revival of manufacturing 
activity is promised for the autumn, with a corre- 
sponding eftect on home railway earnings, the odds are 
at present distinctly against any such development, 
with iron dear and coal at famine prices. A computa- 
tion made by the journal to which we have referred 
finds that, as between the first half of 1897 and the first 
half of 1900, capital has increased by 445,720,000, equal 
to 6°6 per cent. ; gross earnings by £4,500,000, or 13 
per cent.; and expenses by £4,551,000, or 231 per 
cent. And of the increase in expenses wages account 
for £1,734,000; material for £616,000; coal for 
£080,000; and other charges for £1,221,000. The 
growth of earnings having been 13 per cent., the rise in 
wages, excluding the increased work done, is, as we 
have said, 55 per cent. Under the head of materials, 
the outlay has gone up by 28 per cent., of which 15 per 
cent. represents higher prices, and the balance the addi- 
tional traffic handled. In coal, the increase is 71 per 
cent., of which about 58) per cent. will be accounted 
for by the rise in prices. After making allowances, the 
rise in miscellannous expenditure works out at 5 per 
cent., due, of course. to the all-round advance in values 
which has accompanied the healthy condition of trade 
generally. 

It should not be difficult, in view of these figures 
which we have given, to put one’s finger upon the influ- 
ences which are working to the detriment of railway 
earnings. There are, of course, interests to be con- 
sidered besides those of the men. Traders have been 
harassed and subjected to increased charges in 
numerous ways since the rise in materials and coal 
forced the companies to economise ; and the share- 
holders, the men who invest their money in railway 
securities in the expectation of receiving an average 3}, 
per cent., deserve some consideration. This year rail- 
way dividends have suffered a virtually all-round reduc- 
tion ; and as charges are going up without a com- 
pensating expansion of traffic there is every prospect of 
a further reduction for the second half of the 
year and tor next year as well. The cost of 
materials is going off slightly, and will probably recede 
further in the coming months. The bottom may be 
knocked out of the coal boom by the end of 
December, or it may not, but any way the companies 
have contracted for their supplies for some months in 
advance, as the lesser of two undoubted evils. Had the 
railways been able this year to buy their material and 
their coal at the same prices as, say, in 1897, the net 
earnings would have shown an improvement of 
£1,078,000 instead of the decrease of £51,000 shown 
above, and everyone concerned would have had cause 
to rejoice. But it can serve no good purpose to specu- 
late upon what might have been. There is one direction, 
however, in which the companies might have proceeded 
with some degree of discretion, and that is in capital 
outlay. Increased traffic means increased expenditure, 
and reasonable outlay out of capital is to be commended, 
because the earning capacity of a system is naturally 
enhanced by judicious expansion. But the railways 
have been going too fast—so fast, indeed, that one of 
their candid friends took to lecturing them on the point, 
and to observing that :— 

“ The sooner this capital outlay is cut down, the better it will 
be for all concerned, for the market is in no mood to swallow 
the requisite large new capital issues, and the source cf railway 
profits reveals no inducement to invest more capital in Home 
Railway undertakings.” 

These strictures were well deserved, but unfortunately 
the companies show no disposition to profit by the 
advice. They are still spending freely, although the 
conditions are quite inauspicious, inasmuch as the terms 


upon which new capital has of late been obtained are 
relatively very high; and naturally, with earnings by 
no means satisfactory and coal bills rising, the outlook 
for ordinary shareholders is far from bright. During the 
first half of this year the sixteen leading English com- 
panies expended over £8,000,000 of capital, or a good 
33 per cent. more than during the first half of 1899 ; 
and if we take count of the Scotch companies, which 
have also been in the market borrowing, and of the 
smaller companies up and down which have displayed 
the same inclination, we get a rather amazing total. 
The leading companies during the current half-year pro- 
pose to spend a round £200,000 more than between 
January and June. It does not exactly reflect credit 
upon management methods that over £16,000,000 
should be spent on capital account in a year which sees 
such heavy increases in the inevitable expenses of 
handling traffic ; and it is only a partial palliation to 
say that much of the outlay has been, and is, on works 
already in hand or contracted for. Only about a fourth 
of the amount allocated by the Midland Company, for 
example, for the six months to June was for really new 
work. The Midland is in this respect the worst of 
several bad offenders, and it deserves to be singled out, 
though the Great Western, North Western, Brighton, 
South Western and some others must not be passed 
over. The one company which shows really well on 
paper is the Great Central, which is reducing its capital 
expenditure this half-year to less than £500,000, against 
£1,711,370 in the second half of 1899. But necessity, 
and not choice, is the mainspring of this company’s 
action, and the reduction is therefore not to be accounted 
to it for a virtue. 





THE THEATRE, 


“A DEBT OF HONOUR.” 


HE shibboleths of criticism vary with the fashion. 

In the time of Dumas fis, it was impossible to 

give an opinion of a play which did not bear a direct 
reference to its “these,” and the dramatist found it 
necessary to write a long preface to La Princesse Georges 
in apology for a play whose “ these ” was rather difficult 
to discover. To-day the “these” is replaced by the 
“problem,” and an author who writes a serious play on 
any subject which can be brought within a category 
which has been well described as “ prodding about with 
a spade around the foundations of the social system” is 
crowned or condemned according to whether or not his 
critics can discover the existence of a “ problem ” and 
its suggested solution. Mr. Sydney Grundy’s play 4 
Debt of Honour has already been vivisected according to 
these rules and has received scant mercy. He is 
accused of suggesting “ problems” only to shirk them. 
There is the “ problem” of the future behaviour of the 
wife and the mistress of one man—both towards that 
man and towards each other—when each has discovered 
the other’s existence. Especially is there the splendid 
“ problem ” of the duty of a man who has for ten years 
maintained a union which has every virtue, sacrifice, 
purity, affection, except social recognition, when he finds 
his love is dead and he wishes to contract another union, 
recognised this time, for worldly advancement. To crown 
all, four days after the production of the play..comes a 
letter to the papers from another writer, claiming: some 
sort of prior right in the “problem,” though the 
suggested solution is different. Mrs. W. K. Clifford, 
however, whose work The Likeness of the Night, was 
published in the Anglo-Saxon Review for March, does 
not appear to have been struck, as she assumes Mr. 
Grundy has not been struck, by the fact that the hero 
of her play, and of Mr. Grundy’s, is inherently a cad, 
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and that for this very reason the “ problems ” all burn 
out like tissue paper. It is conceivable that some extra- 
matrimonial relations exist and are broken, and that the 
man afterwards marries, without putting himself beyond 
the pale of decent humanity. It is conceivable that 
some of these cases present problems; but it is a 
personal and not a general problem, and it is only as a 
personal and not a general problem that it could artisti- 
cally be treated. Mr. Grundy’s play presents no 
problem, It is because the man is a cad, because the 
play intends him to be a cad, because it shows him to 
be a cad and because Mr. George Alexander acts him, 
magnificently, as a cad, that A Debt of Honour succeeds 
as, in spite of its faults, it probably will succeed. 

There is one scene, excellently written and 
splendidly acted, which is alone enough to make the 
play. Itis where the cad, afler having arranged his 
matriage, comes to tell his mistress and to leave her. 
The girl sees his purpose before he speaks, and deter- 
mines, as a last sacrifice, to make it easier for him and 
not to show him how much she cares, she says almost 
at once—‘ You have come to bid me good-bye.” The 
reticence of the whole of the following dialogue, the 
man’s selfishness, and his reflection as he leaves, “ To 
think that I might have wasted my life over such a 
woman,” the girl’s forced carelessness, and her cry, “ He 
never looked back,” as the curtain falls, make up the 
most dramatic scene in any play which has been pro- 
duced in the last year ; and as given by Miss Fay Davis 
and Mr. George Alexander it could scarcely be better 
acted. There are two other scenes, almost as well 
written, but not dramatically so well conceived, between 
Mr. Alexander, as the cad, who is clever, whose fate is 
success, and who persuades himself that he is always 
right, and Mr. Esmond as the gentleman, who is a fool, 
whose fate is failure, and who feels sure he must always 
be wrong. “ You've always been so busy I don’t think 
you've ever had time to do your duty by people ’—the 
line is quoted from memory—is perhaps the summary 
of these two scenes. The second of them takes place 
in the rooms of the mistress, after the wife has met her 
and discovered their relations towards each other. The 
girl lies in the room, as the two men think, drugged with 
chloral, but actually dead; and it is only atter these 
men have discussed the obligations of one of them 
towards her that they find that these obligations can 
never be fulfilled. It is theatrically effective, but almost 
= physically painful to gain quite a legitimate artistic 
ettect. 

These scenes are the play, and by these the play 
will be made. What is unfortunate is that in this, as in so 
much of Mr. Grundy’s work, the good should be mixed 
up with what is indifferent and sometimes worse. 
There is a last act which reintroduces the—very inferior 
—comic characters, and which, as far as the serious 
story goes, only serves to patch up a worldly social com- 
promise to the impossible situation. Were it not that 
our playwrights seem to be incapable of ending with a 
“ situation,” but insist upon following it with an anti- 
climax, this last act would never have been written, and 
would now far better be left out. On the first night it 
almost made the play into a failure. There is also dialogue 
which is written in so commonplace a language and 
with such hackneyed effects that it seems scarcely pos- 
sible that it should be the work of the author of the 
second act. And then there is the comic relief. This 
is so weak in humour and so doubtful in taste that it is 
probably more just to the author to treat it as his con- 
tribution to the electioneering literature of the Conserva- 
tive party than an effort at dramatic art. It reminds us 
of the old times when the stage was fostered as a party 
educator as valuable as is to-day the pamphlet, the Prim- 
rose tea, or the blue book issued by a Governmert office 
at the national expense. Indeed to those who know the 
skill and resource of Captain Middleton there can be no 
indication so strong towards an autumn General Election 


_ as the supposition that hes has persuaded Mr. Grundy 
to. introdt 


uce into a play produced in September the 


caricatures of, first, a Nonconformist minister and local 
Liberal politician from the North, who teetotals at home, 
gets drunk at dinner-parties in London, mixes his 
liqueurs, is an amateur billiard-sharper, loses his watch 
at a music-hall of doubtful reputation, and is ready to 
consent to what he thinks is a lying compromise to save 
his candidate, and, second, a millionaire manufacturer, 
who sells his daughter for a Liberal seat, denounces the 
House of Lords but “ would not mind trying” a peerage, 
and is apparently a born idiot at the same time. But 
Mr. Grundy is a Lancashire man himself, and it is 
refreshing to Liberals to find that he could not after all 
resist the hit at Birmingham which is contained in an 
obvious reference to the interesting casuistry of the 
Kynoch case. 

Of the acting, Mr. Alexander, as I have said, has 
never been better, perhaps never as good, and Miss Fay 
Davis was also excellent. These two were really notable 
pieces of acting. Miss Julie Opp as the wife was scarcely 
well suited—she should have been more impulsive and 
nervous—but she acted well; and Mr. Esmond made a 
distinct success as the blundering, kind-hearted old 
bachelor. 


P. C, 





FROM ABROAD, 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


HE most important development up to date in the 
Presidential campaign is the revelation of 
popular indifference. From all parts of the country we 
have the same report—politicians mouthing and gesti- 
culating, little knots of reformers holding conventions 
and “ resolving” for this or that candidate, doctrinaires 
writing interviews with themselves for the newspapers, 
but the people, apparently, no more concerned than a 
farmer is in the activities of a September potato bug. 
Nobody knows what the American voter will feel like 
doing on the 6th of November next. The gamblers of 
the New York Stock Exchange are betting 2 to I on 
McKinley, but that means nothing, for Wall-street is 
notoricusly ignorant of everything except crop reports 
and railway earnings. The popular apathy is easily 
accounted for. The war dogs have kept up such a 
baying during the last three years, in Cuba, the Philip- 
pines, the Transvaal, and China, that our ears are numb 
and our capacity for excitement exhausted. Besides, 
the dogs are still yelping and their noise drowns every- 
thing else. If the martial racket continues through 
September and October, apathy will be the feature of 
our campaign until election day, and the wisest prophets 
will be at sea. 

There is some reason for suspecting that the 
Republicans need feel most concern over the political 
quietude. It is the Republican newspapers which are 
complaining most, and it is the Republican voter who 
is most prone to stay at home on rainy or dull election 
days. Besides, it is in the Republican camp that the 
shifting independent has had his tent pitched since 1896, 
and that political nomad easily gets bored and finds 
excuse for wandering. Our Democrats, on the other 
hand, make a religion of their politics. They believe in 
voting “regular and often,” and live up to their creed. 
The free silver scare in 1896 frightened enough of them 
to beat Bryan, but no ordinary issue ever drives them 
from the straight and narrow path. No Democrat ever 
turns independent. A mugwump is a wobbly or 
renegade Kepublican. For the faithless Democrat 
there is no name. ‘Such have never been. numerous 
enough to get into the dictionary. Ohairman Hanna 
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of the National Republican Committee, was doubt- 
less in earnest, therefore, when he warned his 
brethren the other day against the dangers of over- 
confidence. Most of the men who voted for Bryan four 
years ago will be out for him again this year. A few 
Silverites, like Senator Stewart and certain rich mine- 
owners of Colorado, have gone over to McKinley on 
the score of expansion, but conversions of this sort are 
not numerous. The losses which threaten the 
Republican vote are much greater. Every day some 
prominent Democrat who voted for McKinley in 1896 
announces that in his opinion the silver issue is dead 
and that he means to vote for Bryan. The mugwumps 
are also deserting. They held a “ liberty congress” at 
Indianapolis a few days ago and adopted very sensible 
and vigorous resolutions in favour of Bryan. To be 
sure, the so-called “Gold Democrats” also convened 
there and resolved in favour of McKinley, but their 
convention was mainly noteworthy because many of the 
ablest men who took part in the revolt four years ago 
declined to attend. All these matters, though not very 
important, make it evident that the Republicans must 
spend a lot of money and give the farmers bounteous 
harvests and high prices if they want to be certain of a 
picnic on the 6th of November. 

The strenuous effort of the Republicans to resurrect 
the money question and makc it a live issue is becoming 
ludicrous. Well-known advocates of the gold standard 
like Bourke Cochran, of New York, ex-Governor 
Boutwell, of Maine, Senator Wellington, of Maryland, 
Professor Laughlin, of Chicago University, and Presi- 
dent Rogers, of the North-Western University at Chicago, 
are now working quite as hard for Bryan as they did 
for McKinley in 1896. Such men as these will carry 
over to Bryan many wavering Democrats and Republi- 
cans who have been distrustful of militaristic and 
imperialistic McKinleyism, but have feared that Bryan’s 
election would mean financial panic and ruin. On the 
other hand, some of the craziest of the old Silverites 
have caught the war fever and are flocking to McKinley. 
Senator Stewart, tor example, has been silver’s sturdiest 
champion, but he sees nothing to be gained for the 
white metal in this campaign, and is going to take the 
stump for McKinley. Perhaps such recruits are welcome, 
but they certainly give a grotesque flavour to chairman 
Hanna’s reiterated assertion that the money question is 
the only important issue before the people. 

Mr. Bryan's address in acceptance of the democratic 
nomination leaves no room for doubt about his views as 
to the real issue. It was a remarkable speech, clear, 
dignified, logical, eloquent. Even his enemies are 
obliged to confess admiration of the high, statesmanlike 
quality of the address, and to admit that Bryan certainly 
does not talk like a demagogue. He wastes no time on 
silver, but begins and ends with an arraignment of Repub- 
lican Imperialism, the Imperialism which favours the rich 
and powerful, and tramples on the poor and helpless. 
He criticises the administration for its manifest sym- 
pathy with Great Britain in that shameful war upon the 
Boers, and here I believe nine-tenths of the American 
people are with him. He promises if elected to convene 
Congress in extraordinary session and recommend 
legislation, assuring independence to the Filipinos as 
soon as order has been restored in the islands. ‘This 
address should have the widest possible circulation. It 
carries intrinsic evidence of the author’s sincerity, and is 
in striking contrast with the paltry buncombe about duty 
and destiny which the President’s addresses always 
contain. 

Bryan has taken what deserves tobe called the 
genuine American attitude toward: the Filipinos—grant 
them independence and help them establish and maintain 
it. In June, 1898, that is just what we all supposed 
that McKinley intended to do, and no sane man has any 
doubt that if he had held out such promise the Filipinos 
would have yielded to cur temporary sway as peaceably 
as the Cubans have done. . Then the United States, 


nstead of becoming proprietor of an Oriental pornets’ - 


nest, would have established an illustrious precedent in 
the name of liberty and self-rule, and earned the ever- 
lasting goodwill of the natives. Nor can any one doubt 
that the resulting “sphere of influence” would have 
yielded us as much commercial and naval advantage in 
the East as can possibly come through our insistence on 
sovereign rule. This is all pretty well understood now 
by intelligent people. I know that at least two members 
ot McKinley’s Cabinet had clear ideas on the subject at 
the very beginning, and I have been told by men close 
to the President that he himself was at first anxious to 
be rid of all responsibility for the government of the 
Philippines, but was finally persuaded that anarchy 
would follow our abandonment of the islands, and that 
the ultimate benefits would outweigh the trouble and 
cost of subjugation. The persuading was done by men 
who saw millions in the exploitation of the archipelago’s 
natural resources. As people are beginning to under- 
stand the situation, the essential weakness of the 
Republican policy becomes clear and Bryan’s chances 
brighten. That the position of the Republicans is 
desperate logically is shown by the pusillanimous nature 
of their criticism of Bryan. ‘“ What business have we,” 
cries the New York Tribune, “to impose a government, 
stable or unstable, upon the people without their 
consent ? Unless he wished to stultify himself utterly, 
Mr. Bryan could do nothing but scuttle incuachtnally 
out of the islands and leave them to their own favourite 
brand of anarchy.” That puerile stuff is given us by 
every Republican organ and orator. As if there could 
be no middle course. We must either lick and rule 
those savages or run away. If the people could only be 
got to thinking about this subject, as might vet happen 
if Mars would take a two months’ vacation, William 
Jennings Bryan would probably be next President of 
the United States, 


FRANKLIN. 
August. 





MEXICO. 
Il. 


Y DEAR 
| The peons of the Mexican plateau are on the 
whole a passable looking set; in the large towns, as 
would be expected, the worst types are to be seen, but 
in the country they are an exceeding civil people—in 
tact, their manners are quite wonderful. Even men that 
are known to have committed several murders have the 
manners of a courtier, and are quite devoid of self-con- 
sciousness ; of course, murder is not regarded with the 
usual horror here, and rarely involves hanging. 

These .peons have the reputation of being great 
thieves, but so far my personal experience does not 
corroborate this view. There are good and bad natives, 
but, what is rather more original, the morals of the 
native depend much upon the time of day. For 
instance, the highway robber is a very good Indian in 
the morning when the police would have the whole day 
to bring home his misdeeds ; but as darkness closes in 
even a“ good” Indian might do a little holding up on 
his own account. Only last night one of my workmen 
and his mother were “held up” on their way from 
market, their horse taken, also their marketing and the 
very clothes from off their backs! But the most 
annoying part is that the police took off to gaol one 
of my best workmen—a really good Indian at any time 
of day—simply because he was the first man they met. 
If they could only be induced to give up this little 
habit tewer innocent people would be sent to gaol ; they 
seem unable to realise that the real perpetrator would 
be the iast man they.would meet. ‘ 

The peon workman is without method, and it 
is wellnigh impogsible to* train. him to regularity; 
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to make up for this defect he is a careful worker 
and rarely breaks or damages whatever he may be 
handling. By far his most annoying characteristic 
is the inveterate habit of postponing everything to 
to-morrow—“ manajia” is for ever on their lips, 
it is the first word the child utters ; but their dread 
reply of “Quien sabe” to one’s most anxious questions 
runs “ manafia” close. For the most part the peons 
are unable to read or write, and the day is far distant 
when the standard of education will be perceptibly 
raised. With the peon, as with the negro, a little 
learning is a very dangerous thing. 

A servant, in reply to my questions, said she had 
been to college and had learnt everything—including 
geometry, which consists of horizontal and vertical! As 
might be expected, she is a far more incapable servant 
than one of the older ones with no pretension to educa- 
tion. They havea considerable amount of natural intelli- 
gence and yet are entirely devoid of logic ; the Irish 
peasantry in this respect can be most trying, but the 
victim has to admit that they are possessed of a logic, 
even if of their own coining and rather topsy-turvy in 
character. In Mexico a fruit-seller will ask 2 cents for an 
orange, but for 10 he will ask 25 cents, and really thinks 
he is being cheated if you only give him 20 cents, and no 
argument or demonstration will convince him; the 
above is typical and of frequent occurrence in the 
country. The usual custom of selling cheaper where 
much is taken is reversed here—if the buyer wants so 
much he must want it badly, and therefore pay more. 
It is impossible to convince a working man that it is 
better economy to take work within a mile of his home 
at 40 cents a day than to go to a town 16 miles away and 
get so. Finally, there is the historic story of the Pachuca 
Indian who, having been sent to market with 2 dollars 
to buy meat and vegetables, returned after many hours 
to know which dollar was for the meat and which for 
the vegetables ! 

To turn from the people to their Government, or 
rather, Porfirio Diaz’s Government—for it can hardly be 
called a Republic—its salient feature is its stability ; 
there has not been a revolution for years. 

Under the dominating influence of Diaz all those 
political and personal ambitions which are at the bottom 
of most Spanish-American revolutions have been 
crushed. Diaz is always re-elected almost unani- 
mously. Comparatively few take the trouble to vote, 
but the following incident may explain the absence of 
dissentient votes. A party of Diaz’ political opponents 
thought it would be rather amusing to go en masse and 
vote against the President, but on their approaching 
the polling station they were driven off by the troops. 

The single Chamber which forms part of the 
Government of the country is entirely under the control 
of Diaz ; in fact, I fancy it only exists to give colour to 
the Government, which could hardly be called Republic 
if quite without a representative Chamber. 

On his accession to power the Church of Rome 
owned such large tracts of land that it had become a 
serious hindrance to the prosperity of the country ; 
added to that the priesthood had succumbed to brick- 
and-mortar fever to such an extent that standing on the 
pyramid of Cholula one could count eighteen churches 
within a small area of open country. In consequence one 
of Diaz’s first acts was to confiscate the Church property. 
It was an extraordinarily bold act, especially considering 
the country, and no one but Diaz could have accom- 
plished it without a revolution. Of course, it greatly 
displeased the old landed class, who still as far as possible 
ignore his-personality, though quite appreciating the 
peace and good government conterred by his rule. He 
has encouraged every enterprise and most effectively 
opened up the country ; in proof one has only to note 
the ready way in which foreign capital pours into it, 
The interesting question in regard to it all is, Will this 


- peace and prosperity continue after the death of Diaz ?- 


If sd, he will have effected an organic change in a 


~ Spanish-American people, 


The old revolution-loving set are fast dying off and 
the present generation have had no opportunity for 
developing a taste in that line. Many Americans con- 
sider Diaz a tyrant, and though he certainly is nota 
President but rather a Dictator, he seems eminently the 
right man in the right place. 

The general masses here could no more understand 
a full-blown Republic than the serfs of Russia ;—not that 
the peons are quite in the same state as the serfs, for 
their lot is happy enough as far as it goes, and they are 
very independent in their ways. The one hold that the 
landowners have over them is by keeping them in their 
debt to the amount of $20 or $30. By this means they 
can still hire them for 37 cents a day ; the less fortunate 
stranger, who can rarely reduce them to that convenient 
state, has to pay them 50 cents a day. 

One landlord I visited a few years ago, who 
possessed a very large “home farm” which gave 
employment to 300 peons, on my remarking that he 
must have a large labour bill, began explaining that he 
considered money the root of all evil: the peon with 
money only bought pulque or gambled; so he fed 
them and clothed them and hardly paid them any- 
thing at all, and yet was most indignant when I 
suggested that they were practically his slaves. This 
kind of thing is dying out and wages are rising. 
Still, the fact remains that there are many abuses of 
power and that reform is badly needed—reforms the 
necessity of which is so self-evident that ii is extra- 
ordinary they are delayed. Under the existing police 
regulations every one is guilty until he is proved 
innocent, but the great scandal is the promiscuous way 
in which the police are allowed to arrest any and every 
body. For instance, the other day an accident occurred 
in which the electric tram played the chief part ; the 
police at once took the driver to gaol, leaving the tram 
where it stood stopping the whole traffic! Two 
respectable and well-known Americans also were taken 
straight to gaol instead of being merely summoned to 
answer some trivial charge, and to add insult to injury 
they were photographed and measured as if they were 
common criminals—one could quote such examples ad 
infinitum. 

The next grievance is the postal system, which is 
truly barbaric and quite beyond description ; it is rather 
strange to think that the first postal system was 
developed in this country by the Aztecs, years before 
such a thing was thought of elsewhere. 

The rules relating to the formation of companies, 
though they do not seem to stop promoters, are need- 
lessly worrying. Foreign companies, founded entirely 
by foreign capital and managed by foreign directorates, 
are obliged to have a local board which shall comprise 
two Government directors, paid 200 dollars a year each 
by the company. The company has also to support a 
Government inspector, who, like many of our own 
worthy local inspectors, can be consummately imbecile 
and illogical. 

The laws regarding importation, and especially that 
of machinery, seem unduly strict for a country that has 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by machinery 
coming in. If the Consular invoice of the machinery 
is not in every detail correct—if, for instance, at the 
last minute some small article were thrown into a 
packing-case and not described in the invoice—the 
recipient would be heavily fined for the contents of the 
whole box. 

The manner in which this Mexican law is met by 
the different exporting nations affords an object-lesson 
by which English exporters might well profit. The 
American and German manufacturers are scrupu- 
lously careful about the Consular invoice, whereas 
ours, | regret to say, more or less ignore the Mexican 
law—to the great inconvenience of their customers ; 
further, their system of packing is not as good as the 
American or German, and often does. not meet the 
requirements of the country and subsequent: portage on 
mule-back ; as a consequence, many large companies 
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who used to buy everything in England are turning now 
to America and Germany, and railway companies which 
formerly considered that the best mathinety and metal 
work came from England are discovering that they can 
get machinery equally good and often far better adapted 
to the country in America or Germany. 

Much is said in our Consular reports of the last few 
years on the shortcomings of our manufacturers in the 
above respects ; these excellent reports, as far as one can 
judge, are not very widely read, and that is an infinite 
pity ; for they should form an important feature in com- 
mercial education, and would give many a self-satisfied 
Englishman a clear insight into the state of such affairs 
abroad. The optimist only points with a somewhat 
blind pride to the present high state of our commercial 
prosperity ; not taking into count that though at this 
minute there are many new markets to be developed, 
and which we with our huge shipping can _ best 
command, yet before long these very markets will cease 
to be new, and the American and German following 
close in our wake, and taking more pains to please their 
customers, will by degrees oust the English manufacturer, 
with his “take it or leave it” style. There was a time 
when the English held two-thirds of the Mexican 
market ; and it surely is not being over pessimistic to 
regret greatly that the two-thirds have now fallen to 
one-third. 

Surely, in the case of such a growing and expand- 
ing country, it would have been worth the while of our 
manufacturers to study the wishes and wants of the 
people here, and so to hold their own against the 
mighty power to the north. 

The English still have much influence in Mexico ; 
and the educated, on the whole, get on very well with 
the Mexicans. There is a great deal of English capital 
in the country, and the heads of some of our large 
companies are much respected men. 


Mexico, 1900. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
WAR ON INANIMATE OBJECTS, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—It is with sadness and disgust that one sees 
the destruction of the Imperial Palace at Pekin 
advocated by the Press of England ard of other 
nations. The barbarous sack and ruin of the Summer 
Palace commanded by Lord Elgin was an act of most 
discreditable vandalism. That of the present Imperial 
Palace would be no less so ; even more so, since with 
the passage of so many years some increase in decency 
and respect for art should have increased amongst 
nations which loudly boast of their title to educate, 
convert, and humanize others. The beauty and ingenuity 
of Chinese art and of Chinese arboriculture and horti- 
culture are well known ; the delicacy and originality of 
what they produce is, like that of their teas, unrivalled. 
It is shocking to think that the treasures of the Imperial 
Palace are possibly to be disputed amongst the soldiery 
of Europe, and its walls and its gardens razed, possibly, 
to the ground. It is, we are told, to be done as “a 
lesson” to them ; and the tutors forget of how many 
lessons they are themselves in need. There is some- 
thing in such an expression very spiteful and petty ; 
and the Chinaman may well ask : “ Where does your 
Christianity come in?” 

War waged on inanimate objects is a contemptible 
sivagery and one which perforce recoils om what is 
animate ; when it destroys what is charming and irre- 
placeable, in art as in nature, it is an outrage to culture 
and all finer sentiment. It is as foolish as the child’s 
rage which breaks another child’stoys. The “ Powers” 
may surely be content with seizing the contents of the 
Chinese Exchequer without destroying edifices and 


artistic objects which are unique and admirable and 
unquestionably harmless. To any one who is not 
blinded by that blood-thirstiness which has so deplorably 
seized on so large a proportion of European peoples, 
and which blinds them to all except its gratification, 
there is something at once humiliating and exasperating 
in the promised spectacle of the priceless porcelains and 
potteries shattered in a million pieces, and the ivories, 
the jade, the agate, the jasper, the chalcedony, the 
broidered silks, the gorgeous flowers, the jewelled cups, 
the carven and lacquered cabinets, all the exquisite 
creations for which connoisseurs would compete at 
fabulous sums, torn down, broken, trodden on, looted 
with blood-stained hands by a furious horde of common 
men let loose to the indulgence of their greediest passions. 
Europe may (or may not) have right to “ vengeance ”"— 
a word of which we hear too much nowadays; but why 
wreak it on these fragile and beautiful things? Why 
spend its furies on rose gardens and lotus-lakes, and 
willows and palm-groves? Even the Prussians did 
did not destroy Versailles, Malmaison, Rambouillet, 
Fontainebleau. This making war on gardens and 
houses and art-collections shows how little, how 
exceeding little, has humanity progressed in gentleness, 
in temperance, in serenity, in generosity, in philosophy, 
since the days of those heroes whom the Emperor William 
so appropriately cited as the models of his troops. The 
wanton destruction of Pekin would be an act on a level 
with any of Attila’s; and that it can be urged as a 
justifiable and admirable measure places the “ civilisa- 
tion” of Europe at a very low ratio indeed. The 
wanton destruction of a city can never be excusable, 
since the act must chastise the innocent with the 
guilty, must cause untellable suffering to women and 
children, to domestic animals, to the aged and the 
helpless and the inoffensive; and even if the population 
be driven out before the destruction takes place, still 
the anguish caused must be unspeakable by the sacking 
and the firing of so many desolated homes, and the 
ruin caused must be beyond all counting. The sacking 
and firing of Tientsin by the allied troops last month 
was a deed over which the Press vainly tried to throw a 
cloak, and the seizure of specie and valuables by officers 
“to be divided amongst the men” was a theft of shame- 
less immorality. 

Let us admit that the Chinese have been as much 
to blame as Europe considers, yet there must be, un- 
doubtedly, many millions out of their immense popula- 
tion—many tens of thousands in Pekin itself—who must 
be entirely without share in the offences and as inno- 
cent of these as any calkin on their willow boughs. By 
the destruction of any of their cities, even of any of their 
minor towns or villages, these innocent persons must 
suffer indiscribably, as multitudes of innocence creatures 
always do in any war, of whatever kind or magnitude, 
in either hemisphere. 

There is an equally monstrous proposal, much urged 
I believe by Germans, to destroy the sacred towns of the 
Emperors in their solitary and solemn valleys, and the 
colossal statues of the elephants which guard them. It 
is difficult to write with patience of such barbarous 
desires. What name would be given to the Yellow 
people if they, successfully conquering Europe as they 
may some day do, deliberately, in cold blood, destroyed 
the Vatican, the Louvre, the Winter Palace, the Escurial, 
the Continental cathedrals, Westminster Abbey and 
Windsor Castle? 

The ruin of palaces and gardens and tombs has no 
deterrent punitive effect beyond the immediate locality 
and the actual generation by which they are witnessed. 
But the tradition of them remains as ashes in the mouth 
of humanity. It would be inevitably wiser and juster to 
withdraw entirely the European priests and preachers, 
of all denominations, who are the actual cause of the 
late massacres, and who have no more right as priests 
or preachers in China than the Lhama of Thibet would 
have in St. Paul’s or Notre Dame. 

What is destroyed unavoidably by the overwhelm- 
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ing monsoon wave of war is always vast and terrible 
enough. To destroy coldly, and when the storm has 
passed, is an act beyond all pardon in history and by 
posterity. It is this guilt which Europe is now eager to 
assume. In one of the newspapers last week there 
appeared a description of the manner in which the 
Chinese kill their edible dogs. It was harrowing and 
horrible in the extreme, but the horror expressed by the 
correspondent seemed somewhat misplaced in an 
Englishman, since the method was precisely the same as 
that employed by English persons in killing their pigs, 
a slaughter of which Mr. Thomas Hardy gives so detailed 
and dreadful a description in his novel called Fude the 
Obscure. In like manner it seems to me that the 
methods about to be employed by the European troops 
to avenge the massacres of Europeans does not give to 
Europe much title to consider herself a light-bearerand 
a preacher of humanity in the Extreme East. 


I remain, ot ediently, 
OUIDA. 


A LETTER. 
[The following communication may not be without 
its interest to our readers :— 


(Private.) 
My VERY DEAR SIR, 


In a moment like this, when the union of the 
various sections of the party is so eminently to be 
desired, perhaps the following views in the form of a 
letter to your paper will claim a space in your columns. 
I enclose my card as a guarantee of my good faith. 
You will find on it my business address printed and the 
name of the club for which I am a candidate in pencil 
in the corner. 


Very sincerely yours, 


sua 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SirR—In the opinion of many thoughtful men ot good 
position in the community, the annexation of the Transvaal 
is making more noise than the occasion warrants. It may be 
that the dearth of matters of public interest, coming so soon 
after the debauch of exciting incidents that have followed 
cach other in so continuous a stream since last autumn, 
accounts for the undue prominence given to Lord Roberts’ 
most recent proclamation ; or possibly the Imperial sense of 
a great people and the historic imagination of the English are 
stirred by the language of that document beyond the measure 
due to its importance. It seems to me that both those who see 
in it aregrettable departure in the foreign policy of the country, 
and those who find in it a landmark of advance, attach an 
overweening importance to what is, after all, but an incident 
in contemporary history. Consider the matter for a moment 
in the sober mind of criticism and it will be apparent that 
the step taken by Lord Roberts, by the advice, and doubtless 
under the guidance, of Mr. Chamberlain, though a wise, 
patriotic, and, in the truest sense, an inevitable declaration of 
policy, is but one of many such declarations, the sum total of 
which may indeed be regarded as momentous, but whose 
individual parts are of but minor interest. 

The annexation of the Transvaal is, in the first place, an 
occupation to which the Cabinets of the century have lent 
themselves before now, and upon the previous occasions of 
such an action it has not been observed that any very 
grave consequences have flowed from it, though it miust 
be admitted that, on the whole, these. exercises. in diplomacy 


-have tended to the-strengthening of the Enipite and (we may 


add) to the Betterment vf the Race. ‘Those who.see-in it a 
vast accretion to the material resources of Britain—an aecre- 
tion due to the possession of the gold-mines of those regions— 


-need but reflect that these are already, for the most part, in 


the hands of foreigners, to see how little their contention is 
worth ; while*the argument that our new political rights 
confer upon us the power of faxing: thes¢_ “ illimitable 
resources of the Rand ” breaks down-from the fact that in the 


past the taxation imposed by the Transvaal upon the owners 
of the mines was intolerable, and yet produced but four 
million a year. It would be impossible to increase that taxa- 
tion without gravely endangering the private fortunes of some 
of the most respected and influential of the men who direct at 
this moment the foreign policy of the country. A further 
consideration arises from the fact that under the old régime (an 
appropriate phrase when we consider the character of Kruger’s 
government and of the social atmosphere of Pretoria) the 
gold belonged to the State and was only exploited by the 
miners, whereas under the English Common Law, that will in 
future be the code of the colony, as it has long been that of 
the neighbouring and rising territory of Rhodesia, the gold 
will belong to the mine-owners themselves. 

It is justly contended that annexation was “inevitable” ; 
but I would warn Liberals of the error involved in 
regarding all that is inevitable as being necessarily of the first 
importance. Annexation was inevitable from the moment 
that the Bloemfontein Conference failed in spite of the good- 
breeding and delicacy of Sir Alfred Milner, the forbearance 
of Mr. Garrett and the Cape Times, and the far-reaching 
patience of Mr. Rhodes, who controls that paper, and than 
whom no one has more strongly analysed the problem of 
the mixed population and conflicting ideals of Cape Colony. 
It was inevitable from the Historical Law that no great nation 
can conquer a weak one without proceeding to destroy its 
enemy’s government as the necessary consequence of victory. 
The neglect of such a precaution has ruined too many mighty 
Empires for our own to be able to afford to neglect to act 
upon it. It was (on the moral side) inevitable from the 
moment that Lord Salisbury had announced that “no 
shred of independence” should be left to our former 
vassals, Lord Salisbury is a man who weighs his words 
and of whom that rare judgment may be pronounced 
that he has never in a public utterance or private com- 
munication sketched out a policy—still less made a definite 
pronouncement—to which he has not rigidly adhered. His 
honour is the honour of England, and honour cannot be 
trifled with. 


Annexation therefore was inevitable; but (as I have 
said above) it was not necessarily of prime importance in our 
national policy, and there has been no need to exaggerate—as 
I fear many of our contemporaries have exaggerated—its 
importance in the present quarrel. “Any fool,” said Sir 
Edward Grey, one of the most conservative (in the truest 
sense of the word) of our Liberal leaders ; “ Any fool”—the 
expression was strong but suited to our bluff modern direct- 
ness of purpose—“ Any fool can annex.” It is not the 
declaration of annexation but the use we may make of it that 
will affect the verdict of history and, what is more important, 
the material prosperity of our upper classes. Countries 
annexed by military force shake down easily into the new 
conditions imposed upon them. Poland is contentec. Ireland, 
which was once so bitterly Separatist in tone, is gradually becom- 
ing the warmest of the provinces in her support of our Imperial 
policy. In Alsace-Lorraine a population nearly twenty times 
as large as that of our two new colonies is kept in order by an 
army less than double that which we propose to maintain 
in South Africa. After all, the flag is but a symbol, and 
the thing of which it is a symbolis but anabstraction. It is— 
as Lord Rosebery very well remarked in the Fashoda crisis— 
“a portable article;” and if it be maintained that the Boers 
have fought to the end for the maintenance of their indepen- 
dence, we can reply that the very men who are most bitter in 
resistance often turn out, after the conquest, to be the most 
devoted and loyal of subjects. A prominent and little-known 
example of this is found in the Sikh nation. War is a game 
that men will play furiously, but which, like all other games, 
has its proper time and place and must not be used as an 
analogy for conditions to which it does not apply. The senti- 
ment of nationality, which is so strong in times of prosperity 
and peace; weakens under disaster; and it has iavariably been 
found that the terrors and privations of a campaign leave 
humanity interested only in the direct physical needs of life. 
Thus “patriotism” will be found strongest in such countries 


_ as England_and the Northern States of America that have never 
-suffered-from invasion, while in France, Germany, and Spain 
‘itis,or has beey, weakened in the course of historical reverses. 
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I repeat, it is not annexation, it is the way annexation 
is used that is really of moment. It is imperative that fora 
short time the administration of the new colonies should be in 
the hands of the military. The Hindoos and Egyptians— 
characters superficially different from the Boers, but at bottom 
primitive and agricultural as they are—have never prospered 
so well as under an administration of soldiers. It may be 
objected that the actions of our army in South Africa—the 
indiscriminate looting of Brabant's Horse, the burning of 
farms, the use of agents provocateurs, and so forth—will leave 
behind them too much bitterness to make such a scheme 
possible. Those who argue thus do not know war, and have 
evidently never been placed themselves in the position of a 
conquered people. Government—especially government in a 
new conquest—depends upon force and fear, and it is even to 
be desired that the military men chosen for the administration 
of our new possessions should belong as little as possible to 
the class of British officers, and should be supported as little 
as possible by British soldiers. It has been manifest through- 
out this war that the colonial levies, paid at a far higher rate 
than our soldiers, and occupied in the pursuit of private 
revenge and material gain, have been more efficient in the 
occupation of conquered districts, whatever their deficiencies 
in active service. It is surely to these men that the task of 
administrating the law should fall. They are trained in self- 
government, and will know the due measure in which this 
blessing should be extended to their fellow subjects. On the 
other hand, fhey are unlikely to fall into the error of allowing 
a Dutch majority to capture the Parliament and renew their 
attack upon the power of the mother country. Less restrained 
by religious and sentimental considerations than are the Boer 
farmers, they are the more likely to administer justice blindly 
and upon a basis of practical common-sense. Less refined, 
perhaps, but also less indolent than our drawing-room officers 
and fine gentlemen, they will be incapable of the weaknesses 
and “mercy” to which the latter would inevitably be 
tempted, and it needs but a sound monetary inducement to 
make of them some such body as the R.LC. and the R.M.'s of 
the Sister Island. 

One last word. There is a class to which we owe all our 
enlightenment upon the Dutch conspiracy, and to whose 
untiring efforts we altogether owe the inception and partially 
the successful close of this campaign. I refer to the great 
Captains of Industry in Johannesburg. It would be a fatal 
error to leave them out of account in the final settlement. 
The objection that they are not Englishmen may be brushed 
aside at once as futile and vexatory. The Englishmen of 
Johannesburg—whether from native indolence, national good 
nature, or their determination to return with their earnings to 
the place of their birth—were the very class to which we are 
least indebted for the Johannesburg movement, and for its 
issue in this war. The men who did not spare purse or 
person to bring about the fall of a corrupt oligarchy were the 
Beits, the Ecksteins, the Weils, the Albus and the Goerzs, with 
whom must be associated our fellow-countrymen, Mr. Rhodes 
and Mr. Garrett. No direct position can be given to these 
men ; direct politics are not their profession. Nor are they 
fitted for the exercise of administrative functions. But it 
should be our aim in the future to support the powerful 
indirect influence which, through the Press and the manage- 
ment of the compounds, they already possess in South Africa ; 
for it is men such as these who are making England and the 
Empire what they are. 


Yours faithfully, 


TRUE TO THE OLD FLAG. 


ANNEXATION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
Sir— 
We seek no goldfelds—we seek no territory.”"—Lord Salis- 

bury, November, 1899. 

“Lord Roberts has this day annexed the Transvaal.”"— 
Reuter, September 1, 1900 

* You know Mr. Skimpole?" said I 

“What do you call him?” returned Mr. Bucket, bending 
down his ear. “Skimpole, is it? I have often wondered what 
his name might be, Skimpole! Not John; I should say, aor 
yet Jacob?” “ Harold,” I told him, Harold. Yes. He's a 


queer bird, is Harold,” said Mr Bucket, eyeing me with great 
expression. 

“ He is a singular character,” said I. “No idea of money,” 
observed Mr. Bucket. “He takes it though” !—Bleak House, 
Chap. LVII. 


Lord Roberts as commentator on Lord Salisbury is 
instructive. 
RICHARD TANGYE, 
Glendorgal, Cornwall, September 4, 1go00. 


DR. ROGERS’ ADVICE TO NONCONFORMISTS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str—May I venture, through you, to thank Mr. Addison 
for his letter in your issue of last Saturday weck ? 

I am sure that many Nonconformists were glad he wrote 
it. Dr. Rogers and the ex-chairman of the union are men of 
high character and ability, and Dr. Rogers has through many 
years served the Liberal cause with such faithfulness and 
success that it is hard for some of us to be obliged to dis- 
sociate ourselves from his conception of the present crisis and 
the action he advises in respect of it. But the principles 
which we hold to be of the very essence of our Liberalism 
and to be contained and more or less developed in all true 
Liberal tradition seem to us to contradict his theory and the 
practice he advises. As devoted followers of Mr. Gladstone 
through many years, and inheriting from him the love of 
justice and freedom of which Mr. Greenwood speaks—as 
members of Christian churches holding that the words and 
example of a higher teacher of ethics than Mr. Gladstone 
manifested the same principles, basing them upon the 
universal fatherhood of God and brotherhood of men—we 
feel that no desire to keep together the Liberal party can be 
right in theory and beneficial in practice that is not based-upon 
these principles. 

The coming election must demand of all Liberals answers 
to these two questions: Were the preliminary negotiations 
conducted in a spirit of conciliation and the war itself pur- 
sued in a spirit of justice? And isit right that its issues should 
involve practical loss of all the privileges of freedom to a 
large proportion of the Dutch race in South Africa? 

No question of party gain, nor the temporary holding 
together of essentially diverse members of the party, can 
weigh when such questions as these, affecting our whole 
national life, have to be answered. 


Yours faithfully, 


Sept., rgo0. SEPTUAGENARIAN, 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—An excellent letter in THe SPEAKER of the 25th 
inst. in reference to Dr. Guinness Rogers’ attitude on the 
war, and the advice he proffers to the Liberal party not. to 
criticise the policy of the Government in regard to the war, 
or any question relating to the war, is deserving of notice 
I have nothing to add to the convincing arguments put forth 
in this letter in condemnation of the absurd folly of pursuing 
this unwise and cowardly policy Dr. Rogers recommends ; 
but I may Say, in confirmation of much that has been said, 
that some little time ago I had a letter from a well-known M.P., 
who stated that it was his conviction all the trouble and 
dissension existing in the Liberal party was owing to a clique 
of M.P.’s who were intriguing to get Lord Rosebery reinstated 
as the Leader of the Liberal party. These intriguers were 
under the impression that Lord Rosebery, having youth, rank 
and influence on his side, would sooner or later be the Leader 
again, and would be the dispenser of favours and patronage ; 
therefore it would be to their personal advantage to support 
his claims. They consider Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman 
a mere stopgap. But if these half-hearted Liberals were once 
convinced that Sir Henry’s position as Leader was assured 
they would at once Cease intriguing and rally round him. 
The Rosebery clique may break the Liberal party, but. will 
never lead it. It is the duty of every sound Liberal, therefore, 
to support their leader, Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, who 
is a staunch Liberal, Yours, &c., 

R, W, CAMPBELL, 
Scottish Liberal Club, Edinburgh, 
August 28, 1900. : 
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REVIEWS. 


THE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Edited by James Hastings, 
M.A.,D.D. Volume III., Kir-Pleiades. Edinburgh: T.and T. 
Clark. 


Tus Dictionary of the Bible maintains its high character, 
and also its distinctive type of thought and criticism. 
It has been most fortunate in its editor, who evidently 
does not grudge his contributors space when they have 
anything to say worth saying. As a body they have 
done their work well. The articles are all careful, 
many. of them full, indeed overfull, amounting to 
treatises rather than articles in a Dictionary. This 
involves a frequent over-lapping, and an occasional 
inconsistency in statement ; but it adds all the more to 
the interes! of the work. The writers are almost all com- 
petent scho.ars who have grudged neither the time nor 
the labour needed to inform the curious on their own 
special fields of research. The Dictionary is less 
rigorously scientific than the Encyclopadia Biblica ; the 
editor has allowed to himself more latitude in the 
selection ot materials to be used, and to his contributors 
in its use. The treatment is in general less exactly 
critical and more discursive. It represents less German 
scholarship in criticism than that which we may term 
distinctly English, though this does not mean that the 
Dictionary is either insular or exclusive in its treatment 
of the questions it professes to discuss. The writers 
have been impartially selected for their compe- 
tence from various schools and many Churches out of 
not only each of the divisions of the United Kingdom, 
but also from America and the Colonies. _ Still, they are 
mainly in speech and mind English scholars, however 
well trained in foreign methods. Another distinctive 
feature of the Dictionary is the space given to what is 
known as Biblical theology. This, of course, was 
excluded from the Encyclopadia Biblica, especially as 
regards the New Testament. For the purposes of the 
average minister or clergyman the exclusion was dis- 
tinctly unfortunate, while the attention given both 
directly and indirectly to the thought of the sacred 
writers in the Dictionary adds as distinctly to its value, 
at least as regards the constituency it addresses. The 
results here, of course, often bear the marks not only of 
the editor’s, but of the contributors’ personal equation ; 
but in this respect the work is all the more representa- 
tive, and therefore all the more likely to be of service to 
those who require to consult it. This volume is less 
fortunate than its two predecessors in the way of out- 
standing contributions. The average is as high, but 
there is nothing in point either of elaboration or of 
permanent and original value to compare with the 
great contribution of Mr. Turner in the one volume, and 
of Dr. Sanday in the other. 

Of the philological papers the one on the language 
of the Old Testament, by Professor Margoliouth, and 
the other on the language of the New, by Professor 
Thayer, are marked by the learning we are accustomed 
to associate with both names, The former paper is an 
excellent summary of the affinities, the history, the his- 
torical significance and the critical importance of the 
Hebrew tongue. We are specially pleased to find Pro- 
fessor Margoliouth emphasising the relation of Hebrew 
to Arabic as that of daughter to mother, and using the 
two to shed light on the Hebrew origins, the antece- 
dents and the kinship of the people of Israel. The 
points which will most interest and instruct the student 
are those which deal with the influence of other and 
older languages on the Hebrew and with its significance 
for the history of the people, their literature and their 
religion. Professor Thayer’s work moves within a 
narrower area, but it is marked by all the delicacy of 
insight and critical discrimination which we are accus- 
tomed to associate with the work of that fine scholar. 
He well brings out not simply the customary affinities 


and factors of the change which has made the Greek of 
the New Testament so distinct from classical Greek, but 
he seeks to escape from a mere analytical scholarship to 
a true synthetic view or interpretation. He says beauti- 
fully and fitly :— 

“ The New Testament language is no mere medley of mis- 
cellaneous linguistic survivals, no mechanical mingling ot 
diverse ingredients; its vitality resides in the spirit that 
quickens it. : It ushers a reader into a new realm of 
thought and introduces him to a new type of life. Both had 
their natural effect on the speech of the first believers. Yet 
just because the essence of the language consists in its new 
spirit it escapes anatomical dissection. It is as pervasive as the 
atmosphere, but as intangible as a perfume.” 

The careful study of the article will but deepen the 
thought thus so fitly expressed. The characteristic 
qualities of the style of Paul, of Luke, of Hebrews and 
of James are admirably stated, and the careful student 
will find here much unexpected light shed upon familiar 
terms and phrases. A word ot praise in this connection 
ought to be spoken of the editor’s own contributions. 
He is evidently a diligent student of the English tongue. 
If he had not edited A Dictionary of the Bible he might 
well have directed himself to English lexicography. 
Some of the words, which are all selected from the 
Authorised Version, are here more fully treated in their 
older sense than in any completed dictionary of our own 
tongue. A distinguished lexicographer selected to us 
some of Mr. Hastings’ discussions in the previous 
volume as the most adequate treatment of English 
words known to him, and with experience his hand 
grows more expert. We were inclined to deprecate, 
on the appearance of the first volume, so much space 
being given to terms in the Authorised Version of the 
English Bible: but as the work proceeds our feeling 
has changed, and Dr. Hastings’ contributions seem to us 
now both relevant and valuable. 

In the department of criticism, both Higher and 
Lower, we have many notable contributions. Dr. 
Kennedy deals with the old Latin versions with know- 
ledge, with caution and possibly with as much certainty 
in the conclusions as the subject at this moment admits 
of. The discussions on the Canon of the Old and New 
Testament are elaborate and fairly equal in criticism 
and in knowledge to the present state of enquiry. Dr. 
Woods, in particular, exhibits at once boldness and 
caution. He thinks— 

“ That the books of whose claim to canonicity there is some 
degree of doubt are just those which, from a purely religious 
point of view, are the least important. There are those who 
feel that if Ecclesiastes, Esther and Canticles had never been 
included in the Canon, and Sirach and Wisdom had been 
included, it would have made little real difference.” 

This is the right attitude and deserves to be remem- 
bered by every careful student of the Bible. If the 
Canon byits determinations were to foreclose discussion, 
we should have to attribute greater weight to the men 
who codified the books than to their authors. If the 
infallibility of the Church be necessary to determine 
the authority and the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
then we shall be forced to extend it from the 
Roman Church to the Jewish Council, or what- 
ever the body was which canonised the Old Testament. 
The critical articles on the Gospels are each excellent. 
Principal Salmond’s discussion of Mark is quite a model 
of careful, discriminative and judicial statement. Mr. 
Bartlet’s Matthew is full of knowledge, while in Mr. 
Bebb Luke finds a thoroughly competent and scholarly, 
as well as sympathetic critic. Dr. Chase decides against 
the authenticity of 2nd Peter correctly, as we think ; 
but as regards 1st Peter he shows a good deal of special 
pleading alike as to the authorship, the matter and the 
affinities of the Epistle. Some of the points he makes 
against the authenticity of the second may, we think, be 
urged against the Petrine authorship of the first. The 
whole question of the later relationships between Peter 
and Paul requires re-examination, and certainly there is 
nothing in what is known concerning either the intel- 
lectual, or the religious, or the historical conduct of the 
men that encourages us to draw the large deductions 
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here to be found. Dr. Chase assumes too much, and 
he builds too much on late tradition, and does not 
allow enough, not simply for the want of contemporary 
evidence of a kind favourable to his view, but for the pre- 
sence of contemporary evidence that would make for an 
opposite conclusion. 

Of the biographical papers, elaborate treatises, 
scholarly, adequate and informing, on Paul and Peter, 
come from the respective pens of Professor G. G, 
Findlay and Dr, F. H. Chase. Professor J. B. Mayor 
contributes interesting monographs on the Maries. In 
them he has much matter which properly belongs to 
ecclesiastical or dogmatic history ; but when the later 
is so necessary to explain the earlier no one will 
grudge the space he occupies. He concludes that “the 
worship of the Virgin is the deification of beauty and 
goodness,” and he asks— 

“From the historical point of view who can dispute the 
immense gain to humanity of the substitution of such worship 
for any pre-existing idolatry *” 

He finds that from the contemplation of so noble an 
ideal such effects as these have followed :— 

“ Tenderness, gentleness, reverence, sympathy ; enthusiastic 
devotion to high objects ; a deepened sense of the gracious 
dignity of motherhood ; joy in all beauty, whether of art or 
nature, as the outward manifestation of the Supreme Beauty ; 
a kindly natural piety breathing trust and hope ; some faint 
retlexion of the modest meekness, the resigned submission, the 
pure unruftled calm of the maiden of Nazareth.” 

But no less does he conclude that— 

“The sense of personal responsibility, of the inexorable 
claims of duty, of the heinousness of sin, has been perilously 
weakened by the fatal error which led to the separation of the 
spheres of mercy and justice, assigning the former to the 
Madonna, the latter to her Son.” 

Professor Bennett’s elaborate and analytical account 
of Moses ought to be read in connection with certain of 
the discussions on the books of the Old Testament, and 
in particular with Canon Driver’s learned and luminous 
exposition of law in the Old Testament. This latter, 
indeed, brings us into the field of Biblical theology as 
well as criticism. What Canon Driver does for law in 
the Old Professor Denney does for law in the New 
Testament; with this difference, of course, that the 
Canon is more historical and the Professor more 
exegetical. But their discussions are complementary 
and ought to be studied together. One thing that will 
become obvious to the student that so takes them is 
this: that while law in the Old Testament is mainly 
taken in its priestly form, and as a record of the priestly 
institutions, in the New Testament it is more statutory 
than institutional. It is, indeed, remarkable how little 
the Levitical legislation, so called, seems to have 
affected the thought of the New Testament. Dr. Denney, 
indeed, says :— 

“In fact, we do not find in St. Paul any conception of 
Leviticalism as possessing a religious significance, as dealing 
even in a pathetically disappointing way with spiritual neces- 
sities in man, which would find their adequate satisfaction 
only in Christ. Inthe Epistle to the Hebrews Christ is still 
regarded as making propitiation for sins, but His death is not 
put, so prominently as in St. Paul, in relation to the Law.” 

This is a very interesting difference. The Levitical 
system seems to have had hardly any existence for the 
thought of Paul, and, as a consequence, when he thinks 
of law it is as it had become in the Rabbinical schools 
rather than as it was perfected in the priestly codes. 
And this makes it necessary to distinguish between the 
ideas of sacrifice and atonement, as Paul conceives 
them, and the same ideas as embodied in the old sacer- 
dotal system. The point receives further illustration 
from the articles on Lamb and on the Passover, as well 
as the one dealing with “the Lord’s Supper.” It is 
difficult, indeed, to discover the principle which guides 
the editor in the allocation of his subjects, and certainly 
in this Dictionary, both in this and in the preceding 
volumes, we have been a good deal puzzled on this 
head. The article on the Lord’s Supper is careful, 
elaborate and well-informed, but could hardly be 
described as critical. What the author in the current 
and rather affected speech of the day calls “the 


Eucharist ” is described as the “ central act of worship ” 
in the Christian Church. It is strange that it should be 
so construed. Certainly in the New Testament there is 
nothing to warrant it being thus described. It is a 
supper or a communion, but not an act of worship in the 
strict and proper sense at all; and what has made it a 
subject for the keenest controversy has been the attempt 
to make it occupy in the Christian service a place it 
does not hold in the mind of Christ or the practice oi 
His Apostles. Christ institutes it, and Paul describes it, 
especially with a view to censuring the abuses that had 
crept into its observance ; but when we find books so 
concerned with worship as Hebrews, the Apocalypse, 
the Epistles of John and Peter, and books so concerned 
with order as the Pastoral Epistles and the Epistle 
of James, making no explicit reference to it, it is 
rather too violent an act of retrospective exegesis to 
speak of it as “a central act of worship.” We also find 
that Dr. Plummer thinks that the person he calls the 
“celebrant” in the breaking of bread, “ which habitually 
took place among the first Christians,” and which is 
assumed to “ include the Lord’s Supper,” “ need not. be 
supposed to have been invariably one of the Twelve :” 
but he adds “this much may be asserted with confi- 
dence.” We think that the contidence fS here not well 
placed. The act was a communion, and depended for 
its validity on the community and not on any special 
person, least of all one who could be designated the 
“celebrant.” If, as the writer says, the Passover was 
“the chief anticipatory rite,” and it “ Christ placed the 
new rite in close connection with the Passover,” then 
he ought to remember that the Passover was no priestly 
rite at all, that it was essentially a domestic rite, that the 
“celebrant” was the father of the family and that the 
rite,while most significant as a memorial, still owed all its 
worth for worship to ‘its family character. And the same 
is essentially true of the Lord’s Supper. There are 
many other papers we should have liked to notice, such 
as the geographical and archeological contributions of 
Professor W. M. Ramsay and Colonel Conder, the dis- 
cussion of “ Mediation” by Professor Adeney, of 
“ Miracles” by Dr. J. A. Bernard, Professor Paterson's 
excellent and instructive monograph on Marriage, the con- 
tributions of Professor Gray on Name and Names ; but 
the book is so full of matter that all we can do is to indi- 
cate the few points that have been here selected for 
notice. We heartily congratulate the editor and the pub- 
lisher on having reached the penultimate volume of this 
Dictionary. It addresses a wide public, it represents 
accurate and careful scholarship, and it is certain, where 
intelligently studied, to give larger and more generous 
views at once of the Sacred Scriptures, the process by 
which they have become what they are, their meaning, 
their purpose and their function in the Church of Christ. 


A. M. F. 





WHERE THEY TELL US WE OUGHT TO BE. 


With THE Boer Forces. By Howard C. Hillegas. Methuen 
and Co, 


Tuts book of observations by an American correspon- 
dent is well worth the whole of the information about 
the Boers that has come to us from English journalists, 
both at the front and in Carmelite Street. Filled as it is 
with clear description of the public and private men 
among our enemies, of their military system and habits, 
their generals, their foreign allies, and their wives, and 
sage as are the remarks and opinions ventured by 
the writer, the volume is a storehouse of the material of 
political conviction. The South African question, like 
any other political matter, is decided for us one way or 
the other, not so much by facts provable in the. legal 
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sense of the word as by the views we see reason for 
holding about the state of mind of other people. If it 
could be proved, of course, that Mr. Kruger and his 
burghers did belong to an organised conspiracy which 


had the recorded object of driving the English from the - 


Cape, there would be only one answer to the South 
African question ; as would again be the case if it 
could be proved that Mr. Chamberlain had, before the 
trouble, definitely expressed an intention of annexing 
the Republics by fair means or foul. But this unluckily 
does not happen in political affairs asarule. In forming 
our judgments upon them we have to be content with a 
lower kind of certainty than is to be had in courts of 
law. The controversy here consists of a number of con- 
flicting allegations as to the feelings and thoughts of 
other persons, and the questions answered by either 
side in its own way are such as these :—With what 
motive did the Boers arm? With what motive did the 
Outlanders demand redress? What was Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s intention in pronouncing the sponge-and-hour- 
glass speech? With what feelings did Mr. Kruger 
despatch his ultimatum ? What sentiments are nerving 
the enemy in his protracted resistance ? What guiding 
force directs the sympathy of the rest of the civilised 
world toward them? In what state of mind will the 
Boers, once conquered, live under the settlement at 
present projected for them? The important questions 
are all of this kind, and there is not one of them that can 
be put beyond argument by producing mere facts. For 
example, it might be proved that when Mr. Kruger 
despatched the ultimatum he wept. The reply of course 
is that that is just what he would do; and we are no 
nearer the truth. It might be proved that our Con- 
tinental detractors unite in saying they loathe us because 
we are stamping out a nation. The answer is, “ Of 
course they say so.” 

It is asane social instinct together with a good 
knowledge of human nature, working upon facts, and 
not the facts themselves, that shape sound convictions 
in affairs of this kind. The information here provided 
us by Mr. Hillegas is more useful, more suggestive, more 
relevant, in a word, than any we have yet seen dealing 
with this side of the matter. He does not set our minds 
at rest, for instance, with regard to the statement that 
the Boers do not wash, which had more stress laid upon 
it than almost any other in the preliminary work of 
creating that bulwark of civilization, the patriotic mob. 
But he tells us that 

“the old Boers of the towns and the takhaars (rural Boers) 
looked askance at the youth of Pretoria and Johannesburg in 
their uniforms, and shook their heads at the innovation as 
smacking too much of an anti-Republican spirit.” 

He tells us that the Boer 


“abhorred the slaughter of men, and it was not an extra- 
ordinary spectacle to see a Boer weeping beside the corpse of 
a British soldier. . .« Never a Boer was seen to exult 
over a victory. They might say, ‘That is good,’ when they 
heard of a Spion Kop or a Magersfontein ; but never a shout 
or any other of the ordinary methods of expressing joy. The 
foreigners in the army frequently were beside themselves with 
joy after victories, but the Boers looked stolidly on and never 
took any part in the demonstrations.” 


Let us hurry from the bitter humiliation called up 
by these words to speak of Mr. Hillegas’ luminous account 
ot the Boer military system. It will come as something 
of a revelation to those who have been accustomed to 
hear that the Transvaal had long been an “armed 
camp,” a vast horde of warlike irreconcilables straining 
at Mr. Kruger’s leash. The facts, not unknown before, 
are nowhere else collected and marshalled in so striking 
away, we think. The entire absence of militarism in 
the r composition, the strong prejudice that exists 
against such an idea, is well shown; but we are not 
allowed to forget the fact that a lack of militarism does 
not mean a lack of (what is, indeed, a totally different 
thing) the will to fight and to die in a just quarrel. The 
most wonderful thing of all is the picture we get of the 
life led by a Boer general. It is almost pitiful to 
set the » iF and small worries that hamper our 
own leaders in the field against the monstrous diffi- 


culties with which these giants have been wrestling. 
When an English general wants reinforcements he 
sends a telegram, and they come; somebody else 
dispatches them, somebody else brings them to the 
spot. The troop themselves are willing and easily 
handled. All is smooth machinery and minute division 
ot labour. With the Boer general in need of reinforce- 
ments, on the other hand, the only working principle is, 
“ First catch your commando ; then see that it goes 
where you want it ; above all, do everything yourself.” 
He may be thankful if he does not have to drive the 
engine after the men are entrained. It is not that they 
are afraid of fighting in the least. It is that they hate 
to be obliged to leave their farms, that the absence of 
military discipline, or of any conception of its uses, is 
such that the farmers will only move from their district 
under the personal exhortations and reasonings of the 
general. Yet once moved and in the field they will 
fight valiantly, and half of them will never see again the 
home and the families they love. The account of 
General Botha contains a description of his heart- 
breaking adventures with a certain elusive Standerton 
commando that throws floods of light upon his character 
and upon that of the men (for an army is what they 
simply are not) whom he leads. 

Mr. Hillegas disposes of some of the legends about 
the marvellous De Wet. We have been personally 
assured by two English barristers on two separate 
occasions that De Wet was called at the Middle Temple, 
having studied previously at Cambridge; one of them 
added that he was placed Sixth Wrangler ; the other, that 
he had known him well in hisundergraduate days. This is 
probably to be explained by the fact that De Wet is in 
South Africa almost as common a name as Jones is with 
us. Great as is the general’s mobility, we found it hard 
to believe in these early operations in the enemy’s 
country. Still, many people have had the idea of him 
as a man of smart appearance, with the latest thing in 
collars. It is true that the attempt to run a corner in 
South African potatoes may indicate a love of mathe- 
matics for their own sake. Had De Wet been higher 
on the list of Wranglers perhaps that attempt might not 
have ended in his bankruptcy. But his portrait finally 
disposes of the Cambridge story. 

“ At Nicholson’s Nek in Natal he captured (says Mr. Hillegas) 

1,200 British prisoners and, incidentally, a large stock of British 

potatoes, which seemed to please him almost as greatly as the 

human captives.” 
He was a butcher at Barberton, and later a grower of 
his favourite vegetable at Kroonstad. At present he is 
one of the most celebrated men in all the world. 

The character of Mr. Kruger bids fair to become 
one of the great controversies of history. Most people, 
ourselves included, think they understand it very well ; 
bnt there are probably more Krugers than there are 
Ciceros or Simons de Montfort. Personally we differ 
from Bismarck on the question almost as much as we 
differ from Mr. W. E. Henley. So strong is feeling 
upon this point that we know of many who would never 
read Mr. Hillegas further once they had mastered his 
conception of Kruger. It isa fine picture that he draws, 
and a strong. It is not sentimental, but it is not Billings- 
gate. The portrait has not horns, neither has it an 
aureole. One short passage shows us what at least is 
beyond dispute—the man’s indomitable staunchness :— 

“ Seven months | efore, Kruger stood on the verandah of his 

residence, and, doffing his hat to the first British prisoners that 
arrived in the city, asked his burghers not to rejoice unseem- 
ingly ; in May the old man, about to flee before the enemy, 
inspired his people to take new courage, and ridiculed their 
idea that all was lost. Whether the Boers were in the first 
flush of victory or in the depths of despair Paul Kruger was ever 
the same to them—patriot, adviser, encourager, leader and 
friend.” 

At this time, that of the evacuation of Pretoria, Kruger 

was seventy-five years old. 

As a writer Mr. Hillegas is a refreshing change 
from the usual correspondent. He writes a very good 
style. He is about as interesting as the late Mr, Steveens 
could be, but without the personal note and without the 
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theatrical note—he is, in fact, an older man, if not in 
years then in character. He “reads” perfectly impartial, 
a quality with which his saving sense of humour 
may have something to do; and this latter gift he 
uses Only in the right place. We are not told whether 
the articles in this book are simply reprints of his 
correspondence for the New York World or not ; if they 
are, that journal is to be congratulated on having a 
correspondent who treats its readers as educated men, 
not as schoolboys. He enjoyed the advantage, possessed 
by very few among his confréres, of seeing a good deal 
of the Boer nation some years before the war broke 
out, and so he has not, possibly he never would have, 
been in danger of falling into a state of puerile 
mystification at finding that, among that nation, there 
were, roughly speaking, two kinds of men, the good 
and the bad—an elephantine truism which seems to 
have worked its way into Mr. Bennet Burleigh’s mind 
like some strange new law of being, deeply pondered 
and diffidently set forth. He has lived among the Boers, 
in peace and war, with open eyes, a clear brain and a 
truthtul pen. 

To express pleasure in the reading of a book which 
tells us the truth about the Boers, which does not 
conceal their virtues, exult in their weaknesses, sneer at 
their simple faith, and laugh at their bitter sorrows is 
still held by some to be a disgrace and even a crime. 
We are deeply, inexpressibly thankful to be able at last 
to believe that the number of those who think so is 
declining fast. Probably the most important cause 
of this welcome change is the mere continuance of 
the struggle by our enemies. Dead men tell at least 
one tale, to which no human ear can shut itself: the 
tale of a heart which esteemed something dearer than 
life. The abandoned and the cynical part of mankind 
have still a smile for them ; but now the smile is for a 
vain devotion, not for a suspected hypocrisy. For 
honest men, to despise them is not possible to-day. 
Hatred is not among the noblest of our emotions ; but 
Mr. Hillegas and others like him help to rid us of what 
makes it more ignoble still: the folly of an ignorant 
contempt. 


E. C. 





A FAMILY OF CRICKET HEROES. 


rm 


THE WALKERS OF SovTHGATF. By W. A. Bettesworth. London: 
Methuen and Co. 


Tuis book, compiled by Mr. W. A. Bettesworth, makes 
no pretence at being a literary biography ; scores and 
statistics do not readily lend themselves to literature ; 
but it is a work of great interest and importance, for it 
is a record of part of the lives of the seven brothers— 
]., A. F., A. H., V. E., R. D., and I. D. Walker, whose 
doings in connection with the game of cricket are a 
brilliant example to all players of the game of many 
excellent qualities. Marked by generous hospitality, 
kindly thoughtfulness, and untiring energy are the 
cricket careers of the Walkers, and fortunate, indeed, 
were those who were privileged to play under the 
captaincy of such men. They were always on the look- 
out to extend a helping hand to. any young player, and 
by advice and encouragement and, best of all, by 
brilliant example, gave just such assistance as was 
needed. Among others the Hearnes have every reason 
to be grateful for the help so generously given. G. G. 
Hearne writes of the Walkers :-— 

“They gave me and my brothers Frank and Alec a great 
deal of encouragement, sending for us when they wanted some 
practice ; and when they had batted they always took care that 
we should have an innings, bowling to us with as much care 
as if we had been important players instead of a couple of 
youngsters.” 

But the list of those who are indebted to one or 


other of the Walkers for their success as cricketers is a 
long one, including as it does not only those connected 
with Southgate, but many of the distinguished Harro- 
vians whose names are written in the history of the 
game. Up till the end of his life J. D. Walker was 
coaching on the Harrow ground, giving up his time day 
after day in the summer months to the boys of the 
school of which he was so fond. The contributions of 
many Harrovians, from Sir Samuel Hoare to Mr. W. B. 
Anderson, afford eloquent testimony to the devotion of 
the brothers to Harrow School. Of the youngest of the 
brothers—Mr. |. D. Walker—Mr. A. J. Webbe has every 
right to speak, for, during many years, they spent six 
months in the year with one another, and were as 
brothers. On one point Mr. Webbe lays great stress— 
nainely, the implicit trust reposed in I. D. by those. who 
knew him. He says :— 

“ When I was in doubt about anything whatever (not only in 
cricket affairs) I always went to him for advice, feeling abso- 
lutely certain that he would show me what was right to do, and 
numbers of his friends had the same confidence in him ; indeed, 
to all of us his word was law. He was so true, and so fearless 
in doing what he thought right, that he was beloved by all who 
really knew him, and respected all over England.” 

But the Walkers were as lavish with their money as 
with their advice, and many professional players, and 
gentlemen too, have good cause to remember their 
generosity. Bob Thoms records how Mr. Alfred Walker, 
hearing that some of the professionals who were 
playing on the Islington ground on one occasion were 
making contributions towards the support of Fred 
Lillywhite, insisted on the contributions being returned, 
adding that he would provide for Lillywhite as long as 
he lived. 

Of the brothers individually much is said in the 
book both by Mr. Bettesworth and byother contributors, 
and their cricket styles and recordsare not less interesting 
reading than their moral characteristics. The greatest 
cricketer of the seven was V. E.; pre-eminent as a 
batsman, a bowler and a fielder, he was unparalleled as 
a captain. The sterling qualities which made him a 
good man, made him a leader of men ; strong common 
sense, sound judgment and rapid comprehension were 
joined to a keen desire to win, which communicated 
itself to every member of his side. Nobody could fail 
to do his best when he had V. E.’s example before him, 
and therein lay much of his excellence as a captain ; he 
always got the most out of the material with which he 
had to work :— 

“ Not only in his knowledge of the game was he second to 
none, but his even and cheery temperament, coupled with his 
genial manner, made it quite impossible for any one on his side 
to avoid feeling pleasure in playing with him and under his 
able captaincy, no matter how the game was going. He had 
the faculty of keeping his side together and on good terms with 
themselves and him, and his judgment was seldom if ever 
disputed.” 

Such is the testimony of Mr. C. K. Francis, who had 
good oppertunities of judging “ Teddy’s” abilities. 

An amusing part of the book is that in which 
several writers have attempted to describe R. D. 
Walker’s style of play. All are agreed that it was 
unorthodox, but none can give an adequate description 
of it: and Mr. A. J. Webbe himself, when questioned a 
day or two ago on the subject, was bound to confess 
that no words of his could give an idea of “ Russy’s”’ 
batting ; “ unless you have seen it you could not under- 
stand,” he said. In one respect alone all are agreed— 
namely, that he patted the ball instead of hitting it ; 
his placing through the slips was perfect, and it was 
impossible to prevent him from scoring behind the 
wicket. Perhaps the peculiarities of his style were due 
to the fact that he was very proficient at tennis and 
racquets ; indeed, there were few games in which he 
did not excel, even croquet figuring on his list. 

Much of the book is occupied with the cricket of 
the youngest of the family, I. D. Walker, whose batting, 
bowling and fielding precluded the possibility of his 
being left out ot any representative side. Indeed, from 
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1852, when John Walker first played for Gentleman ». 
Players, till 1877, when I. D. appeared in that match for 
the last time, no Gentlemen’s side failed to contain a 
Walker. In these matches R. D.’s average of 24, I. D.’s 
of 21, and V. E.’s record of sixty-two wickets for 
seventeen runs each are the best performances of the 
family. It was in one of the matches of this series that 
I. D. made his great innings of 165, and, though his 
bowling was not made use of, he further helped to 
defeat the players by making four catches ; on which 
subject Baily’s Magazine says :— 

“Some of the catches which he made being quite startling to 

those who lost their innings by his brilliant activity.” 

It was to I. D. Walker that the Harrow Wanderers 
owe, not their origin, but much of the pleasure derived 
from their tours, and all old Harrovians who were 
privileged to play counted it a great honour to be asked 
by him to play with the team. 

It is in connection, however, with Middlesex 
cricket that the names of the Walkers are best known, 
their interest in the county matches beginning with the 
first match in 1850, in which John was playing, and 
continuing to the present time. From 1850 till 
“Donny” Walker’s last year, 1884, there was seldom a 
Middlesex eleven which did not contain a Walker, and 
the county has many reasons to be grateful to the 
Walkers for its present status. Often in difficulties 
about grounds, for the original ground at the Islington 
Cattle Market was soon built over, and Lillie Bridge and 
Prince’s preceded their present ground at Lords, the 
club must have needed much fostering in its early days, 
and nothing but the persevering energy of the Walkers 
could have carried it successfully through its trials, 

Such is the history of this remarkable family’s 
connection with cricket, and though but two of the 
seven brothers now remain alive, there is no one who 
takes any interest in the game of cricket who will not 
be grateful to Mr. Bettesworth for perpetuating the 
memory of a name which is ever in the mouths of all 
lovers of the game. 

The great care which Mr. Bettesworth has bestowed 
on his task is evidenced by the accuracy of the statistics 
of which a large part of the book is composed, and by 
the trouble he has taken to obtain the views of many 
competent judges of the game. Our one regret is that 
the price of the book—fifteen shillings—will place it 
beyond the reach of many who would have read it with 
pleasure and much profit. 


Ropert N, DovuGLas, 





SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES. 


BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN. SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES: 
ENGLAND IN THE FAR East. By Hugh Edward Egerton, M.A. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


[SEconD NOTICE. ] 


Sik STAMFORD RaFFLEs’ next appointment in the East 
was that of Lieutenant-Governor of Bencoolen, in 
Sumatra. Mr. Egerton’s account of the circumstances 
under which Raftles had the offer of this post is a little 
meagre ; we gather that it was to some extent a sop for 
his dismissal from Java. 

A voyage home, a long stay in England, a knight- 
hood, a second marriage fill the interval between the 
two appointments. When Mr. Egerton takes up the 
story of Raffles’ life in Sumatra we cannot but feel that 
he would have been more indulgent if he had given a 
general sketch ot the relations of the English and Dutch 
East India Companies in these Eastern islands at the 
beginning of this century. The reader gathers as he 
goes along that the English company had some settle- 
ments in Sumatra and that the Dutch had others. Raffles 
writes to a colleague soon after his arrival :— 

“ You must, however, be prepared for the abolition of slavery, 
the emancipation of the country peoples from the forced culti- 
vation of pepper, the discontinuance of the gaming and cock- 


fighting farms, and a thousand other practices equally distasteful 
and repugnant to the British character and Government.” 
An Englishman without cant; what is more, these 
things were done, but without enthusiasm so far as the 
directors were concerned. 

Raffles’ mind was full of plans for the economic 
development ; for the carrying out of these he needed 
the co-operation of English capital in men and money, 
as well as of native labour. The Sumatrans, however, 
were a much lower race than the Javanese, and the 
directors did not encourage their representative, whom 
they addressed in these terms :— 

“You make no distinction between goods bought for 
commercial principles of profit and loss, and speculations 
undertaken for the eventual benefit of the settlement on 
territorial and public considerations.” 

With a view to consolidating British interests in 
Sumatra, Raffles entered into a treaty with one of the 
native Sultans, who lived at Menangkafu, the ancient 
capital of the Malay. Herein he was thought to have 
taken too much upon himself. His biographer speaks 
of such a step as wounding the amour propre of Lord 
Hastings, the Governor-General :— 

“In so acting Rafiles undoubtedly broke the letter of the 
law. A statute of George III. had expressly forbidden the 
making of treaties by authorities subordinate to the Bengal 
Government. By this absence of the wisdom of the 
serpent, Rattles too often delivered himself into the hands of his 
enemies. 

Raffles seems to have belonged to the class of men in 
which this country has been particularly fruitful ; to such 
the art of governing comes naturally; given the oppor- 
tunity, they cannot refrain from practising it any more 
than the poet can from writing poetry. They override 
the limitations of statutes, exceed their instructions, 
cause uneasiness to the official mind; but their work 
forms the chief justification for the “ blague” of such 
phrases as “our Imperial destiny.” Raffles looked 
further ahead than the Company; he was constantly 
vexed at seeing the Dutch trying to destroy British 
influence in the Eastern Archipelago. To us it seems 
wonderful that Holland, after its loss of independence, 
should have recovered so quickly and so soon reached a 
position in which it could threaten the nation which had 
had the greatest share in the overthrow of Napoleon. 
The Home Government appears actually to have been 
more anxious to keep on good terms with the Nether- 
lands Government than to support Raffles in his efforts 
to maintain British interests in the Archipelago. At the 
same time it is the defect of such men as Raffles that 
they are so absorbed in their piece of work on the out- 
skirts of the Empire that they cannot get a conspectus 
of English and European politics. He was eager to 
have a line of outposts established along the west coast 
of Sumatra, as far as the Straits of Sunda (between 
Sumatra and Java); otherwise the two channels to 
China—i.c., these straits and the Straits of Malacca, 
might both fall under Dutch control. Mr. Egerton is 
usually so fair in estimating the objection that might be 
urged against any piece of policy recommended by 
Raffles that it is a pity that on this occasion he should 
have used such language as the following :— 

“ Never, perhaps, was the spirit of the Little Englander more 
powerful than in the counsels of the Tory Ministry, which, 
with an exhausted Treasury and a discontented people, saw 
itself confronted with the mauvais quart d'heure of Rabelais.” 

It must be remembered that the time was a little more 
than three years after the battle of Waterloo ; if ever 
the nation required a season to refresh itself, it was 
after the period in which it had saved itself by its 
exertions and Europe by its example. It was only 
right that the condition of these discontented islands in 
the North Sea should then be the first consideration of 
any Government. : ; 

Repulsed in his endeavour to secure a firm footing 
in Sumatra Raffles turned to the Straits of Malacca. In 
October, 1818, he went to Calcutta to visit Lord 
Hastings, who had by this time learnt to appreciate him, 
This visit led indirectly to the occupation of Singapore, 
which is the most conspicuous instance of Raffles’ 
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forcing the hands of his superiors. Mr. Egerton thinks 
that it was in some ways the greatest service which he 
rendered the State. , 

The last years of his stay at Bencoolen were over- 
shadowed by the loss of nearly all his young children 
and the illness of his wife and himself. Before leaving 
the East he made one more visit to Singapore, which 
had thriven beyond expectation. He had scarcely begun 
the homeward voyage when a fire broke out on the ship 
destroying all his collection of animals, Malay antiquities 
and documents. He only lived a little time after reach- 
ing England. He died in 1826 of apoplexy, his last 
days being harassed by the ungrateful meanness of the 
East India Company, which demanded a huge sum as 
refunded salary. 

We have only followed the political career of Sir 
Stamford Raffles, but his character was many-sided, and 
it would be possible to multiply quotations from this 
biography illustrating the virtues of his private life and 
his intellectual interests. 


H. M. C. 


CRITICAL STUDIES. 
CRITICAL StupDIES. By Quida London; T. Fis! Unwin 


Ix her new volume of studies Ouida has gathered 
together an “ olla podrida”’ of essays, first published in 
the great English monthlies and in the Nuova Antologia, 
Her subjects cover a wide space, running from the 
poems of the Hon. Auberon Herbert to Joseph 
Chamberlain; from The Decadence of the Latin Races to 
Unwritten Literary Laws. 

With the exception of the papers on Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt and Auberon Herbert, the book is like an 
arrraignment of the whole modern world, a stupendous 
scolding from beginning to end—and a scolding given 
as no one but Ouida can give it. All of her views are 
so sane, so sensible, and so correct that it is a pity they 
should so often miss their mark because of the violence 
and vituperation of her language. No one can disagree 
with a single sentence in The Ugliness of Modern Life. 
And yet what is the use of piling up the agony by 
enumerating all the crimes and hideousness that we all 
strive to get away from whenever we can? It is con- 
soling to hear an honest word in praise of the maligned 
and misunderstood middle ages ; but I dare say life was 
not all skittles and beer even to the— j 

“ Cobbler or crafisman who sat and worked in his doorwav, 
and saw the whole vari-coloured life of a medieval city pass 
by him.” 

Even though— 

‘The river was gay with blazoned hulls and painted sails; 
over its bridges the processions of church or guild passed like 
embroidered ribbons slowly unrolling.” 

The apotheosis of the Cad at the end of this essay is 
just and true. We suffer from him always and every- 
where. But the noisy ring of these closing sentences 
does not emphasize the effects he desires to produce, 
but rather mars it. 

The essay on Joseph Chamberlain is one of the best 
in the book. It is a mild and quiet estimation of the 
man and his place and, probably because it has been 
translated from the Italian, is entirely untouched by the 
violence and anger of so many of the other papers. It 
ends with a truth that cannot be too often placed before 
the English people—a truth, alas, which is bitter read- 
ing, and which no one but the despised pro-Boer has 
had the courage to hint at during this last blood-stained 
year :— 

“The reign of Queen Victoria has been a long succession 
of wars; few, if any, were either necessary or inevitable. 
But not one of these has been a war of defence at home ; the 
English citizen and peasant know nothing in their own land 
of the horrors of war, they have never seen its desola- 
tion and its horrors, they have never seen their little 
children crushed under the hoofs and wheels of a battery, 


their homes set on fire bya shell, their sons starving, their fields 

devastated, their towns beleagured. They have never seen a 

battle, a siege, a trench full of dead, therefore they do not know 

the hideous suffering which they inflict when they let loose, in 
pride of spirit and lightness of heart and triumphant vanity, 
the fiends of war upon a distant people and a far-off land. 

This is the excuse of a large portion of the nation for the 

present war ; but it is at the same time the strongest condemna- 

tion of those who preach war to it asa divine creed, and appeal 
to its most brutal instincts, and abuse its ignorance to lead it 
into crime.” 
This is true, every word of it. And if it were not true 
we should have had to deplore no rioting in the moment 
of our successes, nor should we be suffering now from 
that growing sense of insecurity which is the most fatal 
as it is the most immediate result of the war. 

The paper on Marion Crawford's Italian novels 
could not be more just, both as to the praise Ouida 
gives to that delighttul novelist, and also as to the wise 
criticisms of his faults and of the nonchalance with which 
he drops incidents in his stories, and even important 
characteristics of his creations. Her analysis of 
Giovanni Saracinesca reveals the dissatisfaction that 
every one has felt in the development of that character. 
And who has not felt the same irritation as Ouida does 
at the great paper-knife of Madame d’Arauprez that is, 
after all, utterly futile and meaningless? There is some- 
thing a little humorous in Ouida’s denunciation of Mr. 
Crawford's religious and political “ bigotry.” It is not 
difficult to read where her bigotry lies 4s she scolds him 
for his shortcomings! 

“Alma Veniesia” is a dirge sung as if at the 
funeral of Venice. It is almost a tragedy to read 
Molmenti's list of the crimes and desecrations of the 
Municipal Councillors of the “ White Swan of Cities.” 
He says :— 

“ Old wells, old fountains, old shrines, beautiful fragments of 
sculpture and fresco, solemn convent walls, graceful church 
spires and monastic Belfries, parapets, arches, doorways, spiral 
siaircases, winding up to hand-forged iron balconies, lamps of 
metalwork fine as lacework, all these in innumerable numbers 
have been effaced, pulled down, built over or sold ; and, above 
all, there have been destroyed those lovely quiet green places, 
called each if Campo or il Campiello (the field or the little tield), 
where, of old, the Venetians fed their sheep, stretches of grass 
enclosed by old houses, old convents, old towers, old quays, old 
bridges, with always a sculptured well in the centre of each 
and the splash of oars near at hand.” 

The anonymity of the press, cheap stuffs for 
clothing, six shilling novels, motor-cars, bicycles, sleep- 
ing cars, factories of all kinds, the Catholic Church, the 
Anglo-American alliance, Italian blasphemy and _ the 
Italian monarchy, militarism, William of Germany, the 
libel law—this is a curtailed list of the things that are 
scourged with whips of scorpions in this Olympian 
outburst of anger from a woman who is wise, learned, 
an idealist and a poet. With all her bitterness and 
abuse there are few things in the book with which one 
can really disagree. But Ouida puts no coating on her 
pills, and we fear the public has grown used to gilding 
on the kind of ginger-bread she makes us eat in her book. 


. 





A HANDBOOK TO THE EPIC. 


A History or Epic Poetry. By John Clark. Edinburgh : Oliver 
and Boyd. 


Mr. CLArk’s volume hardly deserves its title ; it is not 
in the proper sense of the word a history of epic poetry, 
but a spasmodic and scattered account of various epic 
poems. Itis hard to discover any system or method in 
the alacrity with which Mr. Clark skips from Quintus 
Smyrnzus to the “Araucana” of Don Alonso de Ercilla, 
from the “ Henriqueida” to the “Argonautica,” from 
Barbour’s “ Bruce” to Firdusi’s “ Shahnameh.” The 
reader of Mr. Clark’s introduction is jolted about through 
sO many centuries, and has quotations from so many 
languages thrown at his head, that in the end he is lett 
hopelessly bewildered without light or guidance. In 
truth, so far as we can discover, there is no guiding 
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principle, no theory of development running through the 
work ; it is a series of literary criticisms not brought 
into connection with one another, and not directed to 
elucidate or support any general conception of the Epic. 
These criticisms are for the most part literary rather 
than scientific ; they are “appreciations ” of the poet 
and do not deal with the difficult questions of origin and 
language which attach to the earlier Epics. Mr. 
Clark has a horror of what he describes in one of 
his curious phrases as “minuscule criticism.” The 
subject of his work is the Post-Virgilian Epic, but several 
pages are occupied in an account ‘of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, and yet the Homeric Question is passed by 
in a single contemptuous sentence. The Prie-Virgilian 
Latin Epic is dismissed in a short paragraph, which 
informs us cursorily that Catullus wrote with a stagey 
passionateness. Virgil is defended at length and with 
spirit, but the improvement and intricacy which he 
introduced into the hexameter are treated with a most 
unsatisfying vagueness :—‘ The Spirit of the World in 
melancholy mood must chant some such melody as 
Virgil’s.” That may be so, but it throws no light on the 
distinction between the Virgilian and Lucretian hexa- 
meter. The rhythm of the Acneid depends not merely 
on the instinct of beauty and pathos in the poet’s mind ; 
it is largely an elaborate and artificial creation, depend- 
ing on certain ascertained canons devised originally by 
Virgil himself. This, however, is “ minuscule criticism ” 
beneath the notice of one familiar with the habits of 
the World-Spirit and apt “to grow dithyrambic ” when 
he touches “ on the very ontology of poetics.” 

The account of Lucan is, as far as our knowledge 
ranges, the most valuable part of the book. It is level 
minded, fair and appreciative ; it does not lay undue 
stress on the absurdities and exaggerations of the bom- 
bastic young Spaniard. Mr. Clark adopts the ordinary 
view of Pompey as “ the most starched and tiresome of 
all artihcial great men,” and from this standpoint the 
poem loses much of its tragedy and attraction. The 
real hero of the “ Pharsalia”’ is the Senate and its cause, 
and that cause is personified in Pompey and Cato. It 
is a Cause not without its tragedy and containing worthy 
materials for epical treatment ; nor are the two leading 
representatives unsuited to attract the sympathy and 
interest of the reader. Mr. Clark goes too far when he 
says that “ Pompey was a dull hero;” when he writes 
that ‘“ Cicero had been won over to Czsar’s side by the 
great man’s influence,” he uses “influence” in a very 
modern and euphemistic sense. The discussions of the 
English Epic, of the “Chansons de Roland” and the 
Divine Comedy, appear to us just, sane and appre- 
ciative; the Portuguese and Spanish Epics are un- 
fortunately beyond our knowledge, but Mr. Clark writes 
of them in an attractive and interesting manner. 
[he main defect of the book is its lack of unity and 
continuity. A deeper study of Aristotle’s Poetics might 
have averted this and given Mr. Clark the necessary 
inspiration. As it is, the Poetics is seldom quoted, and 
in one passage, where the writer exclaims, “ What a 
purification of the soul by pity and fear is in its manage- 
ment,” he shows a lamentable ignorance of Aristotelian 
theory. No modern authority, we believe, would trans- 
late xaBapore “ purification.” It is unfortunate, too, 
that Mr. Clark allows such curious lapses as often mar 
his English style. “ Swashbucklerism” and “ Sidneyism ” 
(meaning to refuse a draught of water) carry their own 
condemnation ; but his worst offence is the description 
of the metre of the “ Punica ”"—“ the metre of the poem 
is of pale irreproachableness, of excremental whiteness.” 
These blemishes, however, do not impair the value of 
Mr. Clark’s work, which has the uncommon merits of 
learning and care, thoughtfulness and sanity of judgment. 
No other book of which we know brings together in so 
small a compass descriptions and reviews of all the 
great epic poems of the world, and for this reason Mr. 
Clark’s work must be welcome as conveniently and 
adequately filling an evident gap. 


A. C. M, 


RHODES, CHAMBERLAIN, AND MILNER. 


SOUTH AFRICA: ITS HISTORY, HEROES AND WaAks. By Professor 
Douglas Mackenzie, assisted by Alfred Stead. London : Horace 
Marshall and Son ; Chicago: the Monarch Book Company. 


PROFESSOR MACKENZIE writes as the son of his father 
John Mackenzie (Imperialist missionary and adminis- 
trator) whose biography he is preparing. He writes 
for that section of Imperialists which dreads the elimi- 
nation of the Imperial factor either by President 
Kruger or Mr. Rhodes. He does his best to shield Sir 
Alfred Milner and to throw the exclusive responsibility 
for the war upon the shoulders of Mr. Chamberlain, 
President Kruger and Mr. Rhodes. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is interesting to find a man with such 
knowledge of South Africa and strong Imperialist 
views expressing his belief in the complicity of the 
Colonial Office with the Raid and stating in stronger 
words than Mr. Balfour himself the results of that com- 
plicity and of the suspicion it created. I quote from 
p. 581 :— 

“ Mr. Chamberlain by remaining in office gave the entire 
power to President Kruger. Mr. Chamberlain could not forbid 
him knowing what he knew and what President Kruger knew, 
and President Kruger could and would have defied Mr. 
Chamberlain if he had tried to remonstrate about the military 
ambitions and developments of the Transvaal Republic. The 
British authority was, from the time of the Raid, paralysed not 
only by the absurd and wild action of Dr. Jameson nor by the 
deeply laid scheme of Mr. Rhodes, but above all and through 
all by the suspected complicity of the Colonial Office ftself in 
these nefarious and dishonourable proceedings.” 

How Mr. Chamberlain contrived to suppress the 
letters and prevent Mr. Hawkesley from producing his 
evidence is not yet known :— 

“ There are strong grounds,” writes our author, “ for believing 
that the leaders of the Liberal party were told of some fact 
which closed their mouths and made them acquiesce in an 
immediate and hurried stoppage of the investigations. Various 
surmises have been made as to what this fact was. The most 
commonly accepted and probable suggestion is that they were 
informed that the telling of the whole story would bring a 
stain upon the honour of the Crown. Not that any member of 
the Royal Family was involved in the plot, or knew of it, but 
that the highest Royal gwarantee had been given that the 
British Government was not involved in this guilt.” 

Mr. Mackenzie points out that when Mr. Rhodes went 
into the witness-box he simply declined to answer any 
question the true answer to which would incriminate 
Mr. Chamberlain. “He refused to commit perjury by 
lying ; he refused also to betray the Colonial Secretary 
by telling the truth.” Mr. Chamberlain rewarded Mr. 
Rhodes by whitewashing him after the committee had 
reported that he was untrustworthy and had deceived 
his colleagues and subordinates. There was a close 
connection between whitewash and blackmail. The 
description of Kimberley—“ the dreariest town in South 
Africa” —and of Mr. Rhodes’ wonderful work there, as 
a monopolist who makes his fortune by the ruin of his 
rivals, is full of revolting interest. At pp. 454-456 Mr. 
Rhodes’ position before and during the Raid is skilfully 
depicted. He had to betray three out of the four 
causes with which he was associated. Honest men, we 
are told, should be grateful to Providence for the failure 
of Mr. Rhodes’ “scheme of complicated political 
immoralities.” As Prime Minister of the Cape Mr. 
Rhodes was a pro-Boer, and supported liquor laws and 
franchise laws intended to strengthen and enrich the 
Dutch districts in Cape Colony and “to add to the 
misery of the natives.” Again— 

“ An effort was made to pass a law prohibiting the sale of 
liquor in certain districts, and Mr. Rhodes was the only man of 
English descent who voted against it.” 

The ally of the Afrikander Bond in Cape Colony was 
also running Rhodesia in the interests of English and 
international financiers, working with the Jewish com- 
panies in Johannesburg, and managing De Beers. 
Then came the Raid and the Report, and Mr. Rhodes’ 
visit to England. His attitude at that time “it is 
impossible not to admire.” He might have transferred 
some of the black paint to the Colonial Office ; but he 
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said to a friend before the inquiry began that it was not 
his intention to betray the part which the Colonial 
Secretary had taken in the plot. “He has stuck to 
me,” Mr. Rhodes said to this friend, “ how can I go and 
give him away.” We need add no more except that 
the book which is fairly well got up and illustrated 
makes a useful supplement to Theal, Bryce, Fitz- 
patrick and Hobson, although it does not rank in 
importance with any of those works. 


H. W. F. 





THE NEW DEMOCRACY. 


THE New Democracy. A Political Study. By G. W. Jethro 
Brown, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Law and Modern History in 
the University of Tasmania. 


AvsTRALIA has of late years been full of interest to 
students of political machinery. In South Australia and 
New Zealand proposals have been adopted which most 
of us still regard as sacred to the discussions of debating 
societies and college clubs. Victoria, at the hands of 
successive Protectionist Ministries, has endured a kind 
of vivisection, likely to furnish colonial politicians with 
wise maxims for many a year. Queensland has been, 
and still is, busy with the problem of dealing with 
“ inferior races,” and the movement in favour of federa- 
tion has given electors everywhere a question to discuss 
more general than the personal matters which have 
usually been enough to turn their votes. The result of 
years of keen political life is to be seen in the various 
debates which settled the Commonwealth Bill, of which 
we have lately heard so much, and it is a result of 
which Australians have every reason to be proud. 

But the federal movement has not produced any 
striking incident or depended on any commanding per- 
sonality, as it did in Canada, though, but for the initiative 
of Sir Henry Parkes, followed by the diplomacy and 
energy of Mr. Barton, its success must have been very 
considerably delayed, and a man must have a heart 
as stout as Macaulay’s commentator before he would 
set out to explore and summarise the conflicting ten- 
dencies which the “checks and balances” of the Con- 
stitution are supposed to reconcile. 

Mr. Jenks, it is true, in his Goverment of Victoria, 
discusses the history of one colony with the fulness and 
accuracy he has taught us to expect from him; Mr. Wise, 
in Industrial Freedom, attacks Protectionism in its most 
plausible form—viz., in its appeal to young countries, 
and such books as the autobiography of Sir Henry Parkes 
and the memoirs of Professor Pearson are excellent 
material for future use. But there is still room for a 
book which would deal fully with “ Australian demo- 
cracy,” and it is with considerable disappointment that 
we see that Dr. Brown gives so little of his space to 
what is to us new and interesting and so much to those 
improving generalisations which we can get any day in 
the week from Mr. Z.’s Extension lectures. On the 
subject of the “ Hare System” and of the “Re- 
ferendum” he has most to say, and in both 
cases his arguments seem to us unanswerable. The 
“Hare System,” he points out, makes it certain that 
a minority will be represented, destroys  indiffer- 
ence among the electors, and so secures efficiency in 
the Legislature ; there are no sate seats and no “ odd 
man ” to play the despot as he did in England in ’95. 
What is most important, however, is that Dr. Brown, 
by the detailed examples he gives from a Tasmanian 
election, proves that the system is both easy for the 
elector to understand and for the returning officer to 
superintend, and these examples are supported by success 
in Denmark and certain parts of the United States. Dr. 
Brown's vote is against the Referendum, which he seems 
to regard as an alternative to the Hare System ; it would 


destroy the influence of Parliament and give the power 
of statesmen to the irresponsible ventriloquists who 
make opinion in the newspapers ; it would be better to 
trust the destinies of the country to the worst Parlia- 
ment the people of Australia would elect than to the 
best newspaper the mind of man has ever imagined. In 
other matters Dr. Brown soars too far into prophecy 
for us to follow him. It is the fault of the whole book 
that it attempts to crowd into a small space many topics 
that seem to have only the most remote connection. 
There is a general lack of plan and proportion, and 
when Dr. Brown leaves Australia for China and Peru 
he collects instances so incongruous that his conclusions 
become of little or no value. But on the whole the 
book is grateful reading, because it shows so much 
discriminating confidence in the future of the Australian 
Commonwealth, and because, as M. Leroy-Beaulieu has 
pointed out, Australia is of very great interest to Liberals 
of all countries. At the outset Australia was heavily 
handicapped ; since then it has had to outlive the tenacious 
after-effects of gold rushes and land booms, and through- 
out its development has owed nothing directly to the 
exertions of any but its own Ministries and Parliaments. 


N. 





FICTION. 


There is as much blood as any one could wish, and more 
bush than we care about, in Mr. Simpson Newland’s Blood 
Trackers of the Bush (London: Gay and Bird). It is a novel 
of stirring adventure by no means without excitement at times, 
but strung together in rather a chaotic way. We must profess 
too, a preference for the more conventional hero than for the 
villainous protagonist who deserts his comrades, takes a brutal 
revenge on the husband of his mistress, and saves his estate in 
England by fraud and forgery ; and though he meets his fate 
we hardly feel satistied with the climax, which bestows on his 
unborn son all the happiness of future and position which 
belong of right in such a novel to the virtuous hero, Then 
Mr. Simpson Newland will write like this : “ Looking closely 
at him, a keen observer would instinctively feel it better in an 
emergency to have that man for a friend than a foe.” Keen 
observation is not generally considered necessary to produce 
instinctive feeling, nor do we want such a commonplace 
characterisalion introduced so pompously. It is the charac- 
teristic fault of a writer who evidently has startling experience 
to draw on, but little literary skill to present it with. 

An American Venus (London: Henry J. Drane), Mr 
Elliott Preston will be glad to hear, has prostrated us. We 
accept it in a state of ghastly and unnatural meekness. We 
really do not know what to say about it, except to recite the 
title-page, Which runs as follows :— 

“An American Venus. Emotional Romance, by Elliott 
Preston, M.D. ‘To hold the mirror up to Nature,’ reflecting the 
destiny of ‘one that loved not wisely, but too well.’ ‘ Every 
circlet of gold, every starry, shining gem on her fair body, was 
a symbol of some secret joy between us: joy so keen as to be 
almost pain.’—Ziska, by Marie Corelli, Chap. XII.” 

The last earth-shaking paradox, which Mr. Preston cunningly 
prints in italics, is only one of the tributes paid to Miss Corelli 
by Mr. Preston. His other favourite author is Mr. Rider 
Haggard, who, we gladly admit, has written many entertaining 
books, but we should not ourselves use the phrase “ pure 
spiritual ecstacy ” as describing our enjoyment of them. 

We wish, however, that An American Venus—a very 
American Venus—were nothing worse than an uproariously 
funny book for the winter fireside. But, preposterous as it is, 
it is a painful example of that maudlin emancipation which is 
without aim even more than it is without restraint, and which 
will, to the end of time, go on talking about “ affinities,” and 
“soul odours,” and “ brides in the sight of God,” while there’s 
a sugar-stick unpilfered or a woman undecoyed. The last 
touch is given to this immemorial feebleness by its professions 


